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“Editorial by KENNETH LESLIE 


“All the problems that, it was claimed, would be solved by means of the 
war have been made worse and more complicated.” So says the Vatican newspaper 
Osservatore Romano and goes on: “War remains...a luxury of the rich, and let 
us not say that the rich are always the most righteous.” We agree on this last point 
but cannot share in the Vatican editor’s disappointment over the defeat which 
fascism has suffered in Europe. 

No doubt diplomatic considerations will deter the Papacy from expressing 
this disappointment too openly, although the above statement is clear enough. 
“Especially will that august power be reticent in respect to the defeat of Japan, for 
it is in the East that the true nature of the war will be unmasked to Western eyes, 
not dazzled there as in Europe by the jewels in the crown of Pope and King- 
‘Emperor. 

__ The New York Times (Aug. 16/45) carried an Associated Press story that 
‘Chiang wrote to General Okamura, Supreme Commander of Japanese forces in 
a instructing him that his forces are to “retain arms and equipment for the 
nance of public order and communications in their present positions, and 


must wait for military instructions fro 
chief of staff.” 


China Union University, in two articles in THE PROTESTANT (Jan. & Feb., 1945). 
Ho Ying-chin was and is pro-Japanese. His only interest is in a civil war against 
the Partisans. Only he (and Chiang) want to exterminate the Partisans quickly 
‘and quietly (and finally this time they hope) and they rely on Japanese help 
to do it. 

That’s the unmasking of the war in the Far East. © 

It has not been generally known that a very large part of the puppet armies, 
that is the armies of that part of China under the Japanese-controlled puppet 
regime, consist of Chiang Kai-shek’s own nationalist troops who went over to 
the enemy. These troops have been occupied mostly in fighting the Partisans with 
the tacit blessing of Chiang himself. Thus the Chinese civil war has been proceed- 
ing under the surface of the national war. We frankly hope that the Soviet Union | 
will find itself in a position not actively to help the Partisans but to see to it that 
the Partisans and the Chinese people get what the Spanish people never got: a fair 
break. With a fair break they will win. 

* ® * 
Cosmic Bomb 

The concussion from the cosmic bomb was felt everywhere. Here is a physical — 
fact which will speed history to a breakneck pace. . : 

Men first made fire a long time ago. Men still burn themselves with it, but it 
has been a blessing. So with everything man makes. So with the cosmic bomb. 

As for its use in hastening the end of the Japanese war, there should be only — 
gratitude to the laboratory workers of all nations who made it possible. Some ob- 
ject to it on moral grounds. But the death it brings is the same death all war brings. 
War is sickness. The world is not well, not yet; it has not yet quite faced its own 
sickness. Its sickness 7s its war, not of nation against nation but of exploited against 
exploiters. The world’s healing will begin when its exploitation ends. : 

. The cosmic bomb throws right in our faces, like a sudden close-up on a screen, 
the necessity we thought could be postponed a little longer, the necessity of com- 
mon control of the physical basis of our life. 

The Failing Church 


The churches are not doing so well. Their leaders, Kagawa, Niemoeller, Pius 
XII, in the Axis constellation are putting forth terrified statements and recalling 
or half recalling them in a kind of moral jitters. 

; Our own church leaders lag behind our secular leaders in true religious in- 
sight. God is trying to teach the world the hard way that men are brothers.and 
must live as brothers if they are to live at all. Few) of our church leaders catch 
this message or preach it, except in such a way as to comfort its enemies. 

Palestine and the Papacy ‘ . 


“These shrines are ours. Ours they should remain.” So says the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas J. McMahon, secretary of the Catholic Near East Welfare Association. 
Msgr. McMahon speaks of the threat to the Christian holy places in Palestine by } 
the possible establishment of a Jewish Commonwealth, according to a dispatch J 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference news service. The new British gov- } 
ernment will find the Papacy its chief adversary in any plan to implement justice’ 
for the Jew in Palestine. . | 
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| WHITE-BAITING 
fot a 
_ Editorial by BEN RICHARDSON 


Of 


Early this summer several thousand white workers walked out of the Todd- 
Johnson Shipyards in New Orleans, La., because a Negro was hired. The walkout 
hampered the war effort, but there was something even worse. 

The workers in the Todd-Johnson yards are members of the CIO. It appears 
that the progressive developments which characterize that union’s activities in the 
North have not penetrated the New Orleans area. 

From now on racial tensions are going to run high. The reactionaries will 
incite open friction. When, in addition to such provocation, the victims are faced 
with the paradox of bigotry in the camps of those they look to as allies against 
reaction, they must be of stern stuff and level heads to resist the reckless counsels 
of blind despair. In this connection, I say the following: 

The use of “‘nigger’’ is inexcusable—so is the use of “cracker.” 

White people are prejudiced against Negroes; Negroes against whites. 

Most of the Negro’s prejudice is born of the unrelenting segregation he suffers 
at the hands of white people. This discrimination reaches into every area of his 
existence: social, political, economic and religious. In war and peace the Negro 
is not free. He is not a first class citizen. 

In spite of all this, not all Negroes are bitter toward all white people. Many 
Negroes know that a great section of white America fights racism; that there are 
millions of white people who work in organizations and as individuals to counter 
all forms of domestic fascism. 

' Unfortunately, however, there are more Negroes who, either through ignorance 
or wilful intent, bait, molest and subtly persecute white people. 

In the North these Negroes are either the duped followers of irresponsible 
“Black Nationalists’ and pan-Negroists, who spew their virulent anti-white 
propaganda from street-corner soap boxes, or they are the followers of pseudo- 
prophetic religious fakers who, under the guise of apocalyptic visioning, carry — 
on anti-white tirades which are invariably anti-Semitic. They blame the Jewish 
people for all the Negro’s ills. In this anti-Semitism they serve the ends of reac- 
tion generally, and, specifically, perform a valuable service for the clerical fascist 
forces that stand at the head-waters of world anti-Semitism. J 

In the South, white-baiting is restricted to the echoing of malicious epithets 
about “‘crackers.” The hatred thus engendered is highly contagious and entire 
communities are poisoned by it, becoming the spawning grounds for racial friction. 

The end of the war against Japan has made this situation more critical. In the 
period of reconversion, the Negro will be attacked as an economic threat by the 
racist. Senseless braggadocio or retaliative white-baiting will give the white bigot 
his excuse to provoke open conflict, in which the Negro will fare badly, being 
outnumbered and without arms. A prudent man has said, ‘When the Negro has 

_ thrown his first brick, he is out of ammunition.” Black Nationalists and religious 


‘fanatics invite the Negro to catastrophe. 


But there is a more important reason why Negroes should not white-bait. 
Race conflicts divide a nation and make it an easy prey for fascism. Clerical, political 
and military fascism are striving to overtake America. Anti-Semitism and anti- 
Negroism are their prime weapons. If white-baiting is added to these two divi- 

_ sive evils, interracial violence will result. America will be divided and fascism will 
e in sight of victory here. 
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HAYEK'S BIG BUSINESS BIBLE 
Editorial by O. WALTER WAGNER 


Preachers throughout the country are being circularized with sweet-sounding, 
ego-building flattery to win them to reading and preaching F. A. Hayek’s “Road 
to Serfdom,” the new bible for the Free Enterprisers. So a servant of capitalism 
writes the servant of Christ: “It is clear to me that the clergy has a tremendous re-- — 
sponsibility these critical days, in that they literally are the moulders of minds and 
men.” The unmistakable inference is: “Therefore, dear brother of Christ, read the 
~ ‘Road to Serfdom.’ Stop, Look and Listen.” 

What is this gospel according to Hayek? It can be stated in a sentence. The 
Austrian professor “‘proves’”’ that all planned economy leads to dictatorship. Free 
enterprise is the sine qua non. He writes with emotional attachment and poetic 
beauty about the virtues of a completely competitive economy. He belittles any 
effort to get a full measure of security for the common man through democratized 
socialism. He clinches this part of his argument by saying, “What has always made 
the State a hell on earth has been precisely that man has tried to make it his heaven.” 

The author of this new sacred writ of the defenders of monopoly enterprise is, 
at present, enjoying no little patronage. Recently he was the featured speaker at a 
meeting of the swank Economics Club to which many ministers and industrial 
barons were invited guests. Here he inadvertently let the cat out of the bag. In 
defending his free enterprise gospel, he stated that it is bad for the ordinary worker 
to have a secure job all the time. “‘It is good for a man,” he said, “to have a bit of 
insecurity to spur him on.”’ Applause from the capitalist congregation. 

Mr. Hayek tries to place the blame for Nazism upon the socialists. By this 
technique he pours contempt upon all planning and collectivism. Of course he fools 
no one except those who have big stakes in present private enterprise. They alone 
will allow themselves the luxury of being fooled by statements like this: “The 
supreme tragedy is still not seen in that in Germany it was largely people of good 
will who, by their socialist policies, prepared the way for the forces which stand 
for everything they detest.”’ = 

It is hard to fashion a more bold-faced lie. The whole world knows that Hitler 
was financed and promoted by big bankers, big industrialists, big landowners, big 
militarists and big business men. Fritz Thyssen, German steel baron, boldly de- 
clared his faith in Hitler by contributing his millions. Krupp and the Ruhr indus- 
trialists were the backbone and “rich uncles” of the Nazi party. Hitler, Mussolini 
and Franco had the big boys back of them. And we mean big! These bedfellows of 
dictators can hardly be called socialists. To discredit all planned economy because 
of the failure of the fascism which called itself National Socialism, is to reveal a 
corrupt mentality with a most nauseating stench. 

The system of free enterprise that has brought us wars and rumors of war; 
that has caused recurring depressions and technological unemployment; that pro- 
duces mountains of wealth for the few and valleys of poverty for the many is 
given the green light in ‘The Road to Serfdom.” We agree that this book is a |) 
warning cry in a time of hesitation. It says to us: “Stop, Look and Listen.” Our |} 


logic tells us that we are on the road to serfdom when prophets of profit are in 
the driver’s seat. 
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HITLER 


_ J\ T THE END OF JULY 1945 the Associated 
Press reported that Dr. George N. 
} Shuster, President of Hunter College in New 
York, had been sent to Germany by the War 
Department, charged with the special mission 
of “interrogating once-powerful German lead- 
ets on a number of social, economic and po- 
} litical aspects of the Nazi regime.” 

In an interview which Shuster gave at Mon- 
dorf, Luxembourg, he explained that the War 
Department had invited him as well as several 
other American historians, “who knew the 
German question,” to try to “determine what 
really went on inside Germany before and 
during the war.” “My field,” Mr. Shuster add- 
ed, “is in foreign relations.” ~ 

Since American policy toward Germany 
is largely determined by the War Department, 
at least for the time being, it is certainly in 
the public interest to know what kind of ex- 
perts the Department relies on in shaping its 
policy. Therefore, Mr. Shuster’s highly signifi- 
cant mission to clarify the German question 
watrants a brief investigation of his record 
as a German expert. Here it is: 

Dr. George N. Shuster was a professor at 
Notre Dame University and the Catholic Uni- 
versity before he became President of Hunter 
College. For several years he was managing 
editor of the Catholic weekly The Common- 
weal, After the First World War he made 
several trips to Germany, sometimes staying 
for several months, and took up studies at the 
} Berlin University and other German institu- 
tions. 

After Hitler’s rise to power he continued 
| his visits to Germany until 1938. The fruit 
of his visits are four books on Germany and 
innumerable articles. His first book was a his- 
tory of Germany which was published in 1932. 
Since it was written before Hitler took over, 
| much of its content had become so outdated 
that Shuster decided, ‘in 1944, to write a new 
version of Germany’s history. 

He wrote this book, “Germany, A Short 
| History,” in collaboration with the German 
| ‘professor Arnold Bergstraesser, whose ardent 
| pan-German views did not save him from be- 
| ing kicked out by the Nazis. Shuster’s and 
| Bergstraesser’s publication is so full of falsifi- 
cations and misinterpretations that I can pre- 
} sent only a few here: 

To the authors, the German army of the 
| First World War was “disciplined and to a 
| surprising degree high-minded,” and commit- 
ed no atrocities at all) The Germans who 
ring the November days of 1918 tried to 


Siena UNE ee 


wipe out German militarism are called “curi- 
ous fanatics’ behind whom were, of course, 
“Russian agents.” The authors present -the 
openly reactionary People’s Party, founded 
and subsidized by Germany’s industrial over- 
lords, as “liberal.” Consequently, Hindenburg, 
the top man of Germany’s rearmament and 
the one who made Hitler Chancellor of the 
Reich, is called a “conservative Prussian sol- 
dier.” Nazi murderers and outright criminals | 
like Ernst Roehm and Gregor Strasser are de- 
scribed as “sincere revolutionists.” 

Having read this interesting piece of evi- 
dence about Mr. Shuster’s special knowledge 
concerning Germany and the Nazis, I obtained 
a stenographic report covering a libel suit 
which took place in New York City last June, 
and in which Mr. Shuster appeared as a witness 
before the Supreme Court, New York County. 
The suit was brought by the eminent German 
sociologist and writer, Professor F. W. Foer- 
ster, against Victor F. Ridder, President of 
the New York German-language daily Nez 
Yorker Staatszeitung und Herold. 

The New York County Supreme Court found 
Mr. Ridder guilty of libel. Mr. Shuster who 
testified in behalf of Mr. Ridder was cross- 
examined by Professor Foerster’s lawyer, Louis 
Nizer. The following passages are taken from 
the official County Court House stenographic — 
report: 

Q. “Now, Dr. Shuster, in 1935 you pub- 
lished a book about Germany, with the title 
“Strong Man Rules,” did you not?” 

Bi C8; Sit; 

Q. “Did you ever write any place that 
Hitler is and has been a greatly perplexed, 
honestly inquiring and quite unsteady young 
man?” 

Aso Yes. I did:” 

Q. “In 1935 you considered Hitler ‘an 
honestly etc. young man?’” 

Aju ¥es,,’ 

Q. “He was honestly making inquiries?” 

Age es,° 

Q. “Did you ever write, Dr. Shuster, that 
the Germans are, and I quote, ‘a people upon 
whom the late Mr. Woodrow Wilson played 
what can only be called a dirty trick’?” 

Ags es, 

Q. “You wrote that in 1935?” 

AGS yes.” 

Q. “And did you ever write, “What mat- 
ters is not poor Horst Wessel. Chaps like 
him have done worse at Harvard and lived it 
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down: Did you | ever write that?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
Q. “Do you know wi Horst Wessel is?” 
A. “The author of the Horst Wessel 
Lied.” 


Q. “And Horst Wessel, you know, was a 
very disreputable figure, was he not?” 

A. “I would not say that.” 

Q. “Didn't you know that he conducted 
a prostitution house?” 

A. “No.” 

QQ. “You know that he was the official 
hero of the Nazi Party, didn’t you?” 

A. “One of the official heroes.” 

Q. “And his song was the official song 
of the Nazis?” 

‘A. “Of the Nazi youth.” 

Q. “Nazi youth?” 

PAS “Yes.” 

Let me insert a few words right here: every 
student of Germany has known since 1931 that 
Horst Wessel’s profession was as stated by 
Mr. Nizer. He knew, furthermore, that since 
1933 the Horst Wessel Lied—together with 
the Deutschland anthem—has been the official 
hymn not of Nazi youth but of the Nazi Party 
and the German state. As late as 1945 expert 
‘Shuster had not heard of this. Incidentally, 
his remarks about Wilson so aroused the 
_ Court that it interrupted the cross-examina- 

tion for a moment: 

_ The Court: “Dr. Shuster, what was the 
‘dirty trick’ being played by Wilson on the 
German people?” 

_ Shuster: “The reference I had made in that 
passage of my book, your Honor, was to the 
failure of Mr. Wilson to establish at Versailles 
the kind of peace which had initially been 
advertised to the German people.” 

The Court: “Is that due to President Wil- 
son, or was that due to otherestatesmen, who 
sat in conference at Versailles and who were 
not, apparently, in accord with President Wil- 
son’s view?” 

Shuster: “Your Honor is quite right.” 

The Court: “Then it was not a ‘dirty trick’ 
played by Wilson?” 

- Shuster: “I should say that your Honor is 


~ correct.” 


After this testimonial to the knowledge of 
world history displayed by the President of 
Hunter College, let us continue with excerpts 
from the cross-examination: 

Q. “Did you ever write, Dr. Shuster, that 
the United States are the most militaristic 

_ of all Western peoples?” 
A. “Not that I remember.” 
Q. “You do not remember that?” 
iy, No.” 
; 6 © THE PROTESTANT. F 


ate “Let me read from page 56 of you 

~ pook: ‘Frankly, I think that the record tends 
to show the United States the most milita- — 
ristic of Western peoples. Art least, there is — 
“no other which has fought so many wars from 
which it could have abstained.’ I ask you if © 
you wrote that in your book ‘Strong Man 
Rules’ and I show you the book and the page | 
562” 

Bot, VCS $6ian 

Q. “While calling the United States ‘the 
most militaristic of Western peoples,’ did you 
also write complaining that the German army _ 
had been limited to 100,000 men by the Treaty — 
of Versailles?” 

As. “Yessieg 

Q.- “Why did you denounce the Versailles 
Treaty in limiting the German army to 100- | 
000 men?” | 

A. “Because, as I pointed out upon any 
number of ‘occasions, the limitation of the © 
German army to 100;000 men meant that at | 
a very bad psychological moment, you released _ 
to civilian political life people who were not © 
prepared for any other profession. My thesis 
was, and still is, that it would have been wiser 
to have chosen the other way, provided one . 
did not succeed in establishing complete dis- | 
armament in which I profoundly believed.” 

At this point the Court interjected: 

The Court: “You referred to ‘the other way.’ 
What was ‘the other way’?” . 

Shuster: “The ‘other way’ was to increase, — 
temporarily, the strength of the German army — 
from 100,000 to 200,000 men.” j 

The Court: “To what end?” 

Shuster: “So that you could absorb into a 
professional army caste without endangering |, 
the peace of Europe, these particularly dan- 
gerous individuals who, when released to ci- 
vilian life, formed political organizations, like |; 
that of the Nazi Party, and thereby infected - 
the whole German society.” 

Q. “You still have that view, Dr. Shuster?” - 

A. “T still think so.” 

Q. “Did you ever write that Hider had 
integrity?” : 

A. “Well, castle not that I know.” 

Q. “Let me read from page 262 of your 
book ‘Germans’: *. . . There is no doubt of 
Hitler’s efficiency, or his bravery or, in spite 
of inconsistencies, his integrity.’ Do you recall 
that?” 


A. = Mess sire. : : 

Q. “Do you still feel that Hitler had i ine 
tegrity?” 

A. “From the point of view——” 


. “Do you or do you not? Do you still 
feel Hitler had integrity?” 
A. “No.” 
Q. “Did you ever write: “Agaia, w 


i eDp- 

‘tions vf Det Schacht | and Herr Go ring, . 
_ by no means certain that their experim 
are vastly inferior to some of our own. "Did 
) oe ever write that?” 
A. “May I answer that question not yes 
or no, Your Honor?” == 
The Court: “Well. don’t you consider that 
that can be answered yes or no? The question 
seems to be a simp!e one. That can be answered 
eategdrically yes of 10.” 
Q. “Did you write that?” 
A OS I wrote that passage, if t 
what you mean.” 

Shuster. did vou ever sav in a 
. Hitler is MO? 4 mouster? 


“I sanioihe conceivably have said that 
Hitler was no monster.’ 
Q. “Now, you rat o 
ceivably have said x 
those exact words?” 
A. “Well, as I sai 


‘familiar with my wrii 


oe arr 


Q. “T want to show it to y _ I want to 
pe int 4t Out to you as a matter of fact: “The 
ban is certainly no monster.’ You wrote that?” 


Ree, ee 

Q. “That was not ironic, was it?” 

A. “Noe 

Mr. Nizer: “That is all.” 

Even more than his books, Shuster’s ar- 
4 ticles show the principal reason why this emi- 
| ment student of history holds such peculiar 
opinions about Hitler and the Nazis. From 
| some of them written about Germany it can 
‘be seen easily that Dr. Shuster regards him- 
self less as an American historian than as a 
‘Catholic politician to whom the opinions and 
decisions of the Vatican are of paramount 
+}, importance. 

One of the most significant articles on the 
German problem was Shuster’s piece “Ger- 
‘many under the Concordat,” sent directly from 
Germany and published in the Catholic weekly 
The Commonweal in September 1933 when 
| Shuster was still managing editor of that pub- 
lication. 


Here, Shuster gave a classic definition con- 


ty 
| 
of “Clerico-Fascism” which at that time had 
just gotten under way. In his desire to ex- 
lain to democratically-minded American 
| Catholics why the Vatican could conclude a 
| treaty with a man like Hitler, Shuster de- 
clared: 
_ “Since Cardinal Gasparri’s time, the Vati- 
has been guided by the principle that 
olics owe allegiance to the regularly con- 
t authority in rat given state. It does 


- when we assume that there was for the Holy — 


cerning the true character of the phenomenon 


esume to judge the mer value of ‘the 
desirability of that authority.” pi 
_ In other words, the Vatican remains neu-— 
tal, aloof, non-committal. No, not entirely, yee 
for Dr. Shuster explained further: 
“Nevertheless we shall not be far wrong 


See a certain satisfaction in dealing with a ~ 
government anxious to follow the example — 
given by Mussolini... Il Duce’s success in 
making of weak and disparate “states” a uni- 
fied and respected nation is the chief source 
os that hope which, in spite of everything, is 

liscernible in Germany. This recipe will (it 
1s believed) guarantee German greatness if 

ALCL fully followed 3 

In defending the concordat with Hitler, 


Shuster also referred to the anti-bolshevist 
~ of the Po; pe: 


LE hizo ex mA ap 
Third Reich of Adolf Hitler. It picasea Snus- 
ter to such a point that he wrote with remark- 

vile candor: 

“Accordingly, we may sum up by saying 
that the Church has pledged itself not to 1n- 
terfere with the progress of Fascism in Ger- 
many.” 

Since Shuster today is an ardent advo: 
cate Of reviving and reactivating the Center 
Party in. American-occupied German terfi- 
tories, it may interest the public to know 
what this expert had to say about the an ae 
Hitler attitude of the German Catholics at 
an earlier date. In Shuster’s Concordat article 
some very enlightening observations can be 
found concerning the fact that one of the 
clauses of the concordat provided for the 
dissolution of the German Catholic Party. 
This was a very bad compromise which fav- 
ored Hitler, but Shuster had the answer: © 

“To begin with, there was, of course, no- 
proof that the Center Party could have sur- 
vived. Not only was it a minority compelled 
to face a determined Fascist. majority, but it 
itself was solely divided and imperiled by loss 
of confidence. Not a few leaders were anxious _ 
to join forces with Hitler; and an increasing 
percentage of Catholic voters was leaving the 
party ranks.” ey 

Shuster must have known that at that time 
German Catholic leaders were not only a 

“anxious to join forces with Hitler” but, as in 
the case of Herr von Papen, had actually joined — 
Hitler, and were personally responsible for 
putting him in power. This fact did not di- 
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same article: 


“Papen who—whatever an American may — 
hink of his political philosophy—is sincerely _ : 
feted ¢ : he therefore cannot help the President of Hunter 
College to discover what “really went on inside 


interested in the progress of the Church .. .” 
From such evidence, limited only by rea-_ 
sons of space, we see that Dr. Shuster, who 
at this very moment is busy interviewing Ger- 
many’s worst war criminals in behalf of the 

- War Department, thinks (or thought) that 


acted no worse than a Harvard graduate, that 


‘Hitler was an honest man, that Horst Wessel - 


pads th 
revolution-— 
po ‘call ee 
sts and that Papen was practically a saint. — 
Tr is too bad that some of Dr. Shuster's 
favorites are no longer among the living and 


Germany.” But even if his mission should 
not completely satisfy the American public, 
there is always the chance that it may please 
the Vatican which appears to have pledged it 
self today to interfere with the progress of 
anti-Fascism in Germany. 


LIGHT ON THE GERMAN HORIZON 


By ALBERT NORDEN 


Chg eve “pase 
beta “ireaty ieft intact the social and 
economic basis of German imperialism in the 
Cities, the country and the army. The agree- 

«. ment of Potsdam on the other hand, if carried 

through, means the destruction of German 
“reaction, economically as well as politically 
and militarily. We cannot underestimate the 
fact that the Big Three decided unanimously 
to destroy the German cartels and trusts and 
to remove from public.en¢. semi-public life 
and from positions “of responsibility in im- 

‘portant private undertakings” not only the 

_ Nazis, but also “all other persons hostile to 

_ Allied purposes.” 

The Getman anti-fascists who have fought 

Hitler for the last quarter of a century have 

‘not been surprised that Germany has to pay 

-territorially and materially for the inestimable 

-damage which the German armies have in- 

flicted upon Europe. On the other hand, they 

can state with satisfaction that Potsdam has 

_ opened a way for the German people which 

will lead to a better future: Germany will re- 

- main united nationally as well as economically. 

Free election will provide for democratic self- 

_ government on a regional, provincial and 

state (Land) basis. For the first time an official 

_ document of the victorious Allies speaks about 
a future national German government whose 

first signs we can see in the Potsdam agree- 
ment inasmuch as it provides for the imme- 
diate establishment of state secretaries for a 
series of important economic and administra- 
tive branches of government. Above all the 
agreement not only gives permission to all 
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Loe Guettsthese- at Potsdam concerning || 
Germany put an end to a very dangerous | 
trend which threaten -d to divide Germany | 
into different political’ and economiic spheres. 
Democratic, progressive developments in one j 
zone of occupation, reactionary domination in 
another were charac-<-istic of the events dur- | 
ing the three months which followed the | 


capitulation of Germany. The carrying through | 
of the Potsdam agreement will do away with © 


such a state of affairs, which was advantageous | 


to reactionary adventurers all over the world. — 


Anti-Semitic Bavarian Government 


The Bavarian government appointed by 
Col. Charles Keegan of New York certainly — 
does not correspond to the spirit and wording | 
of the Potsdam agreement. The American 
public is ignorant of the fact that it is com- 
posed largely of anti-Semites. Anti-Semitism || 
is one of the planks in the political platform 
of the Bavarian People’s Party whose leaders 
dominate the Bavarian government: The di- 
rectives which the main office of the Bavarian 
People's Party issued in 1924 and which | 
served as a basis for the policy and propaganda | 
of the party during the entire period of its | 
existence, read literally: 4 

“The German Democratic Party (a liberal _ 
party which was one of the pillars of the | 
Weimar Republic—A.N.) is the protector of 
finance capital under Jewish domination. This , 
explains its weak attitude towards the revo- 
lutionary agitations initiated by Jewish 
leaders.” ae 

Here we have Hitler’s entire anti- 
arsenal: the Jews are exploiters 


i ae. 


if ebay pacar y Sad at the « same time 
| they are the promoters and leaders of the 
| revolution (Hitler's “Jewish Bolshevism’). 
_ But the following is even clearer: 

“The attitude of the Bavarian People’s 
| Party towards the Jewish question is evident 
from the fact that it is a Christian party. It 
rejects the Jewish spwit in building up the 
state. The- Christian population should and 
must be the master of the house. Whenever 
| the political and economic influence of the 
Jews is incompatible with this principle, the 
| Bavarian People’s Party will fight it. It fights 
those numerous elements of a certain inter- 
' national Jewry, who have influenced our econ- 
omy in the worst possible way during the war, 
_ and who later on almost monopolized the 
| government of the Reich and that of certain 
| German states.” 

This idea-of the Bavarian People’s Party 
that it was the Jews’ fault that Germany lost 
| the First World War, and that they then took 
over the Reich’s government, is almost iden- 
| tical with that advanced by Hitler. Friederich 
Schaeffer (today Prime Minister of Bavaria), 
| Ritter von Seisser (today Police Commissioner 
of Munich), Dr. Scharnagl (today Mayor of 
| Munich), all participated in this anti-Semitic 
| propaganda and continuously baited what 
| they called the “Jew Republic of Weimar.” 
| The man who was made leader of Bavaria 
| by AMG in the name of democratic and 
‘tepublican ideals, not only was and is an anti- 
| Semite, but also a royalist. In his pamphlet 
| A Bavarian State President, Schaeffer ex- 
| pounded the view that “the overthrow of the 
Bavarian monarchy was the result of irrespon- 
} sible demagogy.” He also called for a limita- 
tion of parliamentary rights, and for a state 
} president invested with dictatorial powers. 
#) He was the man to whom the leaders of the 
Bavarian People’s Party assigned the role of 
4 preserver of the monarchy. 

The actual policy which these people pur- 
} sue in Bavaria today corresponds to their 
| past. It is not dictated by a determination to 
| eradicate fascism, but only by a flaming hatred 
} of every progressive movement. “Scharnagl 
fears the Communists” and the gains they 
|) would make if free elections were to be held in 
} Munich, Walter F. Ridder, correspondent of 
the New Yorker Staatszeitung reported on 
July 12th after an interview with the Mayor 
4 of Munich. Anti-fascists released from Dachau 
E are being treated like burdensome beggars by 
| Scharnagl: the office of public welfare pays 
| them the total sum of forty marks compensa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Scharnagl tells them 
that he is not able to give them more because 

the former slave laborers had plundered every- 


had acd ud to the victims of the che 
terror—which, of course, is nothing but a lie. 


It is to be hoped that the reactionary min- 
isters, police commissioners and other admin- 


istrative officials will be removed’ from office 


as fast as possible, and that they will be 


replaced by genuine democrats. Anything else 
would constitute a breach of the Potsdam — 
agreement. A beginning seems to have been 


made by the arrest of many of the leading 


Nazi bankers and industrialists of Bavaria. 


Middle Class in the Balance 


From a spiritual and psychological point of 
view the many millions belonging to the lower 
middle class are in a situation similar to that 
after the First World War. Today, as then 
their entire spiritual world has been shattered. 
The gods they worshipped, first the Kaiser and 
then Hitler, proved to be sinful characters 
who led Germany to her doom. The broad 
masses of the German population are still 
very confused and have nothing to hold onto 
spiritually. Nothing has taken the place of the 
old ideas in their minds. Today, as 27 years 
ago, history offers us a great opportunity. If 
we stick to the promises of Potsdam—if the 


victorious democracies permit the German 


democrats (especially the labor parties, which 
have proved to be the most uncompromising 
anti-fascists) to assume the leadership of the 
German nation—then the lower middle class 


* will ally itself with them. 


In 1918-19, too, the German lower middle 
class swayed to the side of the revolution. 
When, however, the rulers of the newly born 
German Republic called for the aid of the 
reactionaries against the workers, the lower 
middle class returned to the idols they had — 
just abandoned. They became Hitlet’s prey. 
This must not be repeated. The German lower » 
middle class (now spiritually groggy, helpless 
and desperate) will not again become the 
victim of reactionary bosses, if it sees deter- 
mined, active and democratic leaders. Those 
will be the only men who will be followed by 
the masses in a fight against reaction. 


Junkers Lose Their Living Space 


As a matter of fact, in the east of Germany 
and in the provinces of Saxony and Thuringia 
a genuine people’s democracy has already — 
come to life. No fascist or anti-Semitic re- 
actionary is tolerated there in any position. 
All anti-fascists, from the Communists and 
the Social Democrats (whose new central 
committee indignantly rejected their old anti- 
Soviet leaders) to the progressive bourgeois 
.democrats and Roman Catholics, have united 
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themselves into provincial coalition govern- 
ments. Previously, German reaction had only 
one main political enemy: the left. This helped 
the extreme reactionaries to come to power 
and to lead Germany into the most terrible 
national catastrophe which has ever befallen 
a great people during modern times. Now, for 
the first time, the left and the center are 
working together, realizing that the main 
enemy of the German people as well as that 


of the entire democratic world is reaction— - 


and they have immediately started to clip its 
wings. Z 

I have reliable information that in Eastern, 
Northeastern and Central Germany the par- 
celling of the estates of the princes, counts 
and barons is already in full swing. This meas- 
ure is of a political and social significance 
which should not be underestimated. One of 
the main causes for the tragic development of 
Germany is that the German people never 
succeeded in ridding themselves of the Junk- 
et’s domination, in spite of remarkable revo- 
lutionary struggles. Such landlords—together 
with the big businessmen during the last cen- 
tury—were able to put down the people. 

Because the November Revolution of 1918 
neglected to expropriate the Junkers, the 
latter, relying on their huge properties, were 
able to enslave the millions of small peasants 
and farmhands economically and_ politically 
and to hold them in serfdom in medieval 
fashion. They became the backbone of polit- 
ical reaction. They maintained command over 
the Reichswehr; together with the industrial- 
ists they were the protectors of the Nazi 
Party; and they directed the agrarian policy 
of the Reich according to their own interest. 
The land owned by the German nobility 
amounts to more than 13,600,000 acres. At the 


_ outbreak of the Second World War, one- 


eighth of the entire arable land of Germany 
was owned by 3,000 aristocrats, who, in order 
to effect diversion from their own huge es- 
tates, told the millions of land-hungry peasants 


‘ 


* 


cf 


that “Germany is a country without Lebens- 
taum” and that she therefore should get ter- 
ritory at the expense of other nations. q 

The parcelling of the Junker estates will 
create a new situation. It takes the ground 
from under the feet of Germany’s most re- | 
actionary class. It will strengthen intensely 
the new German democracy by winning the © 
support of the millions of peasants among 
whom the land is divided up. And this will 
mark the end of that phase in German history 
during which the Junkers again and again mo- 
bilized the agrarian population against the ~ 
progressive inhabitants of the towns and cities. 

After 1919 Germany’s ruling classes suc- 
ceeded fully in shifting the burdens of the 
Versailles Treaty onto the shoulders of the 
people. Today, however, the four political 
parties now active in Berlin have embarked 
upon a program which will impose special 
reparation taxes on the rich and which will 
force the Nazis first of all to contribute to — 
the reconstruction of other countries. In order 
to de-nazify the youth, a united anti-fascist 
youth organization has been formed in many 
German towns. These organizations are being | 
directed by proven democrats. 

A. difficult path lies ahead of the German 
people. But we have faith in the hundreds of _ 
thousands of German anti-fascists, who have | 
gone through the purgatory of fascist terror. — 
They are ready to assume the leadership of | 
the German nation and to atone for the sins | 
committed by the German people because it _ 
followed Hitler. They will effect the anti- | 
fascist unity now existing in the east and the | 
center of the Reich in the remainder of Ger- 
many as well, and they will pave the way for 
a policy of progress and tolerance—but not 
tolerance for the intolerant enemies of democ- 
racy. Potsdam is the lighthouse from which 
rays of new hope illuminate the German 
horizon. For the sake of world peace, let us 
see to it that the reactionaries of the world 
do not obscure the path again. 


Several years after Waterloo, when liberal elements in Europe began to raise their 
heads again, the absolutist monarchs of Russia, Austria and Prussia invoking what they 
called “Christian principles,” formed a “Holy Alliance” to counteract revolutionary ten- 

_dencies and to defend the feudal “legitimist’ régimes under attack. As ever, the twin- 
curses of mankind—ecclesiasticism and nationalism—clasped hands to block progress. 

There is reason to believe that a similar understanding was reached—tacit and un- 
avowed—among the British Conservative Government, the Vatican and our State De- 
partment, for the preservation of the royalist-fascist régimes in Continental Europe. It 


is to be hoped that the Potsdam declarations and the resounding triumph of the Labor 
Party spell the dissolution of this contemporary “Holy Alliance.” 2 
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‘BIG BUSINESS PREACHES FEAR = 


By HARRY F. WARD 


IHE ATTACK ON POST-WAR PLANNING 
which was launched when the National 
Resources Planning Board issued its draft 


| program for full employment is developing 
' into a full scale offensive. Anti-democratic re- 


action is now throwing in its-academic, pub- 
lishing house and journalist reserves. Their 
task is to prevent public pressure from de- 


_ feating the massed assault of all the special 


interest Congressional lobbies against those 
measures of economic planning which are 
necessary to prevent economic breakdown and 
to make the world organization for security 
and peace workable. 


The major political objective of the re- 
actionary section of big business which pro- 
moted the free enterprise campaign is 


necessarily the defeat of national economic - 


planning. For such planning gives a different 
goal and a different control to the national 


- economy than monopolistic planning for more 


profit. It extends public enterprise and calls 
for democratic teamwork instead of dominance 
by big business. So our reactionaries fight 


/ economic planning even when it attempts 


only to keep the capitalist economy from 


| breaking down. 


Reaction won its first battle on this front 
when it got Congress to close down the 


_ National Resources Planning Board by cutting 


off its appropriation. The Senate and House 
Committees which were an alleged substitute 
have produced no results. The departmental 


_ planning the Board was aiding and the inter- 


departmental planning it stimulated have 
languished for lack of its guiding hand and 
trom discouragement by Congress. Recently 
the House Appropriations Committee cut the 


|| requested seventy-seven million loan fund for 


advance public works planning to five million. 
To cap it all, Congress recessed until the 
autumn without considering the full employ- 
ment bill and many other measures of vital 
importance to reconversion and social se- 
curity. 


It was when Roosevelt, after his re-election 


_ reiterated his post-war objective of sixty mil- 


lion jobs and nominated Wallace as Secretary 


of Commerce, and Wallace promptly pro- 


claimed this goal as his central purpose, that 
our anti-planners opened their blitzkrieg on 
public opinion. They found a new weapon 
| ready to hand, a book which had aroused much 
discussion i in England—The Road to Serfdom 
—by an Austrian professor of economics, 
Friedrich A. Hayek, now teaching in London 


University. It was brought out here by the 


Chicago University Press and promptly ac- — 


claimed and used as the anti-planning gospel 
by all those whose purpose it served. For the 
“elite” Fortune gave it extended treatment and. 
the New York Times and the Herald Tribune 
put it on the first page of their weekly book — 
review sections. For the man in the street 
Look reproduced its message in a two-page 
sensational picture review, and daily papers 


are beginning to use it as a serial. For the pro- — 


fessional people on whose tables one always 
finds that anti-democratic seducer of public 
opinion, Reader’s Digest ran a condensed ver- 
sion and then a symposium. Now the Book 
of the Month Club, which did its bit for reac- 
tion once before by putting that literary fraud 
Jan Valtin over on an ignorant public is sup- 
plying paper for reprints of the Digest version 
at $18.00 a thousand. Also Hayek, despite war — 
pressure on transportation, arrived in this 
country for a lecture tour and opened up in 
April at Columbia University, admission free. 


Except for its sensational use of the appeal 
to fear, Hayek’s book adds nothing to the 
work of our own anti-planning writers and 
their predecessors in the defense of the com- 
petitive profit seeking economy since the 
socialists first questioned its efficiency. Our 
leading trio is Walter Lippman, John Cham- 
berlain, and Virgil Jordan, and they have all 


been more vocal in answer to the war and 


post-war planning trend. Lippman re-issued 
his 1937 book, “The Good Society”, which 
calls planned production, the economy of 
abundance, and collective security, the shib- 
boleths of our times and argues that they can 
never be achieved by conscious effort, Cham- 
berlain in various journalistic connections has 
never missed a chance to attack planning. His 
favorite question is how can the worker be 
free to choose his job if we have planning. He 
writes the foreword to Hayek’s American edi- 
tion and for the most part echoes Lippman. 
Jordan, Chairman of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, is economics professor ex- 
traordinary to private enterprise. He talks 
like a Hearst correspondent writes and exhorts 
business men over and over again to “tell the 


American people that neither government nor 


business nor labor can guarantee them eco- 
nomic security or full employment or perma- 
nent purchasing power without depriving 
them one by one of every individual freedom 
they have.” 
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Hayek's addition to these somewhat shop- defeat the 


worn arguments and oracular statements is 
that the talk about planning that he hears in 
England and gets from the United States is 
the same he heard in Austria and got from 
Germany in his younger days when he was a 
socialist. That talk led to communism and 
fascism, which are both slavery, and it will 
take us there too. Which of the two forms he 
thinks we will get, or whether we will have 
"something different, is not clear. But such 
vagueness does not destroy his effect because 
his work is not an appeal to reason but an 
appeal to fear. So an academic publishing 
house descends to the level of the sensation 
mongering press and puts a big chain across 
the jacket of The Road to Serfdom. Following 
the same appeal, Look spread across the top of 
the two pages of pictures that visualize 
Hayek's argument (beginning with the worker 
going to his wartime planned job and ending 
with him dying before the dictator’s firing 
squad) the quote: “America is following the 
same road that Russia followed . . . Italy fol- 
lowed . . . Germany followed.” 

This appeal to fear serves the same pur- 
pose as Hitler's use of the bogey of Bolshevism. 
It prevents analysis of the argument and the 
consequences of accepting it. Those who are 
alarmed by this nth degree form of the 
Commu-Nazi fallacy will not ask how the 
same road could possibly lead to two opposite 
forms of society, one relying on the increas- 
ing initiative and power of the masses, the 
other on the absolute authority of the leader; 
one, by admission of its severest critics, guar- 
anteeing and providing equality of economic, 
political and cultural development for the 
various nationalities and races composing its 
“new civilization,” the other seeking a “new 
order” in which allegedly inferior peoples 
work for the master race. The shell-shocked 
victims of the anti-planning offensive are 
stopped from finding out that it is two dif- 
ferent kinds of planning that have led to 
these opposite goals, one by participation of 
all the people who thus get power into their 

_ own hands, the other by absolute authority at 
the top. 

This deceptive use of the fear of losing 
liberty is the reverse side of the use of the 
love of freedom in the “free enterprise” 
propaganda and it leads to the same conse- 
quences. It invites the disaster it warns against. 
It aids the reactionaries in their attempt to 
prevent the planning for full production and 
employment without which the fascist germs 
inherent in capitalist society are bound to 
become active. Thus do intellectual idealists 
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_ which our means of communication pour into 


This happens because of the method they — 
use. Our anti-planning intellectuals reach their 
conclusions by argumentation, not observation ~ 
and analysis. They are more concerned with — 
abstract ideas of freedom and justice than © 
with the facts which alone give concrete worth” 
to these moral ideas. It is the method of the 
philosopher and theologian, not that of the | 
scientist which the economist is supposed to 
be. And, as-often happens with philosophers — 
and theologians, the anti-planners’ speculative 
pursuit of ideas takes them in a direction con- 
trary to the facts. | 

Thus Hayek’s contention that socialist ad- _ 
vocacy of planning led to Hitler reduces the | 
complex of history to one factor, which is _ 
absurd. For him the necessities of interna- 
tional capitalism played no part, nor the aims 
of the Vatican, nor the incompetence of the 
social democrats, nor the feud between them | 
and the communists. Equally absurd is his 
basic statement that the course of ideas in 
Britain and the United States has produced | 
the planning that is leading us toward serf- 
dom. The main current in the flood of ideas 


the minds of the people carries those of our 
free enterprise anti-planners. It was the hard 
facts of the period between the two wars, not 
ideas in their heads, which-made the British 
Tories produce a White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy designed to avoid the results of 
cyclical depression, which compelled Bever- 
idge to write his report on Full Employment 
in a Free Society aimed at eliminating the 
“chronic deficiency in the total demand for 
labor” that grows into the mass unemploy- 
ment of the depression period, and which 
moved many British voters to put the Labor 
Party in power to realize such aims. It was 
bitter experience, not rosy dreams, which wrote 
into the Atlantic Charter the goals of rising 
standards of living, production and employ- 
ment, which produced the draft plans for 
world food and agriculture at Hot Springs 
and for international finance at Bretton 
Woods. Similarly, what national war produc- 
tion planning we managed to get, against the 
opposition of profit-seeking enterprise, was 
won by compulsion of national and world 
need rather than by an evangelism of ideas. 

One looks in vain through anti-planning 
writings and speeches for any analysis of our 
planning for public education, health and 
recreation, for conservation of timber, water 
and soil. Yet here is the record of the inevita- 
ble struggle between bureaucracy and democ- 
racy in planning and part of the proof | 
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ee that where we come out 3c depend 
on which kind we choose. 

| The rest of that proof, except for that which 
is comparable to ours in Britain is, of course, 


‘to be found in the Soviet Union whose whole 


society rests upon economic planning for 
social development in the direction of chosen 
ends. Here then is the source material without 
an estimate of which no judgment upon the 
consequences of economic planning is worth 
anything. Studies of Soviet planning by com- 
petent British and American scholars are 
easily available. Yet our anti-planners rely 
upon the statements of professional anti-Soviet 
propagandists about the communist destruc- 
tion of liberty. All that Hayek has to offer for 
his judgment on Soviet planning is a few 
quoted paragraphs of this nature. Not a word 
about the principles and techniques of Soviet 


' planning, not a line about the collaboration 


of theoretical experts, management and rank 
and file workers in making and executing the 
Five Year Plans, not a syllable about the inner 
struggle between bureaucratic and democratic 
tendencies and its outcome. The failure to 
examine and assess this record should expose 
our anti-planners as blind leaders of the blind 
as completely as the course of Soviet events 
disproves their contention that economic plan- 


ning is bound to destroy political freedom. It 


was after the success of democratic planning 
that the Soviet people discussed and adopted 
their new constitution in 1936 whose draft 


was prepared by a Commission instructed to 


formulate the most democratic constitution in 


_ the world, one that would best express the 


will of the people. 

In their main argument that planning must 
lead to the destruction of democracy the anti- 
planners definitely exclude all attempts at 
democratic planning. Hayek continually sub- 
stitutes “the central state”, “the controller”, 
“the authority” for the term “economic plan- 
ning”. Lippman writes about “the nemesis of 
the planned society and the authoritarian prin- 
ciple in human affairs.” Jordan talks about 
no “authority” being able to guarantee full 
employment. We do not need books to prove 
that total control of the economy by an au- 
thoritarian state is anti-democratic. That is 


' self evident. What is also historically evident 


is that in various ways in many lands democ- 


racy is now being extended from political to’ 


economic activities and cultural opportunities. 
By ignoring these developments, by assuming 
that all planning must be dictatorial our anti- 
_ planning intellectuals reveal that they do not 


1 understand democracy Or else do not want it. 


Like most of their class in every revolutionary 
tiod of history they serve the purposes of 


those bak are trying to stop the people from 


taking power, that is, from governing them- 
selves in every aspect of their common life. 
Their false assumption that any attempt at 
people’s planning must lead to the loss of 
freedom creates distrust in our common crea- 
tive and cooperative capacities and so delays 
the development of the conscious social con- 
trol without which human living cannot rise 
to a higher level. 

When it comes to a program the anti-plan- 
ners exhibit confusion. Hayek admits the 
necessity of planning for social security, but 
not for full employment. Lippman insists that 
even this must be a byproduct of the search 
for justice. Hayek wants planning for com- 
petition which is plain moonshine, In a profit- 
seeking economy, men plan to eliminate com- 
petition. Its menace to profit as well as its 
social waste leads to trusts and cartels. Lipp- 
man’s remedy is regulation and the exaction 
of duties from corporations in exchange for 
the legal right to make money. In general the 
ohly substitute for democratic economic plan- 
ning for national wellbeing is government 
regulated money-making. This means the 
bureaucratic police state. So far it has given 
us no solution, and never will, because it is 
repressive not creative, it holds back instead 
of releasing the forces of production. Regula- 
tion is effective only when the economic sys- 
tem is on the side of national wellbeing, and 
only individual anti-social actions have to be 
checked. Then the function of the state be- 
comes the democratic increase of production 
not the authoritarian checking of money- 
making. 

The only workable program at the present 
is to get enough democratic planning to make 
the goal of the economy enough production 
to meet the needs of the nation and its neces- 
sary contribution to world security, and to 
make financial returns definitely dependent _ 
upon contribution to this goal. President Tru- 
man saw the issue clearly in his little reported 
Labor Day speech: “In any society which puts 
profits first and humanity second, increased 
production is a major tragedy .. . higher pro- 
ductivity means certain ruin for labor and for 
business. But now reverse the order of im- 
portance; put human welfare first and profits 
second; and this same productivity which 
science has given us . . . then comes to mean 
prosperity for business, security for labor and 
a better way for all.” 

But our anti-planners are telling us that it 
is foolish to ask for as much production for 
peacetime needs as we had for war. They say 
there is no such clear, single purpose as 
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winning the war for which we can Ration to 


relinquish our freedom in order to save our 


freedom. Yet the inclusive purpose of the 
national wellbeing involves finishing the fight 
against fascism and the prevention of war. It 
should therefore be powerful enough to moti- 


vate capacity production, if once it is clearly © 


grasped by all concerned. All that is then 
needed to make that incentive effective is 
technically accurate democratic planning. And, 
contrary to the fallacious logic of our anti- 
planners, the democratic requirement is as 
vital as the technical accuracy because of the 
interdependence of the many component 
groups involved. The only freedom that needs 
to be given up is the freedom to make money 
regardless of the national and world well- 
being. That gone, the other freedoms it now 


stunts will flourish under the stimulus of» 


mutual creative action. 

It is perhaps some awareness of the fallacy 
that all planning must be authoritarian that 
leads our anti-planners to advance a secondary 
argument. With Hayek it is the old anti- 
socialist thesis that our modern economy is 
too complex for the human mind to plan or 
even fully comprehend. This is a modern 
version of the old cry that was first raised in 
the stone age. “It never has been done. It 
can’t be done.” 


_ never been stopped by alleged impossibiliti s 


Foreundrely fort a Cre of the h n 
race the people of the Soviet Union have 


So they have done together in the most in. . 
tricate planning what is indeed impossible 
except by the democratic cooperation of all. 

In place of this Hayek offers a blind faith” 
in the spontaneous combination of the forces | 
of the free competitive market. How this can _ 
work in those large and vital areas of our 
economy where monopoly holds sway he does — 
not, of course, attempt to say. Neither is he 
able to produce any evidence from either 
economic history or theology that his auto- 
matic guidance can do what the invisible 
hand in which Adam Smith trusted has plainly 
failed to accomplish. 

Lippman and his echo Chamberlain present | 
a refined variation on this theme. They affirm 
that social security, an economy of abundance | 
and full employment can never come by | 
planning, but only as a byproduct of the- 
search for justice and the rule of law. This is a 
curious child of the capitalist belief that all 
social advance comes as a byproduct of .the 
search for profit. Actually it is the diminish-— 
ing of that byproduct that is sending the 
people of many nations into some form of 
managed economy. 


WHY | WAS EXCOMMUNICATED a aa 


By CARLOS DUARTE COSTA 


—In our May issue we referred to the plan of the courageous and democratic 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Maura to form a Brazilian church which would be 
independent of the Vatican. Early in July the anti-fascist Bishop was excom- 


municated by the Pope. The Most Reverend Dom Carlos Duarte Costa, 
former Bishop of Maura, is now the Bishop of Rio de Janeiro for the Catholic 
Apostolic Brazilian Church. We asked him to write an article explaining his 
reasons for establishing the new church and the ees it would advocate. 


The following is his cabled reply. 


(Ti ited IN BRAZIL knows the crimes 
committed by the Roman Catholic clergy 
during the war in following the orientation of 
our national episcopacy which is entirely 
fascist from Cardinal Leme down. The nation 
ran the risk of being surrendered to the enemy 
by the spies of the Pope. 
On September 17, 1942, I addressed the 
following telegram to the President of Brazil: 
“At the very moment Your Excellency de- 
crees mobilization 1 am at your side with 
wholehearted solidarity anxious to help in 
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the general mobilization which calls to 
arms all Brazilians for the defense of our 
country. At the same time 1 call to your 
attention the necessity of another mobiliza- 
tion, a spiritual one, in order that we may 
be spared what happened to France. In line 
with this second mobilization, anybody of 
Nazi, Fascist or Falangist mind should be 
withdrawn from his diocese, prelacy, par- 
ish, convent or college whether he be 
bishop, priest, brother or nun, alien or 
native.” 

The President’s answer was: 


“I am very satisfied and want to a e | 


for your solidarity oe the statements. ex: 
pressed in your telegram of the 17th of 
| this month. Getulio Vargas.” Me 

_. Later I wrote a preface to the Brazilian 
| edition of “The Soviet Power”, the book by 
the Dean of Canterbury that gives a true 
picture of Russia. “Russia,” I said, “no longer 
inspires terror. Russia is on the road of bene- 
| ficent transformation. Russia, glorified by all 
free peoples, enters again the concert of in- 
| dependent nations. Russia is being humanized. 
The Russian soldiers are at the service of the 
democracies against the ‘petty totalitarian 
tyrants who, drunk with blood, trample upon 
culture and in doing so delay the march of 
civilization.” 

In objecting to this, the Metropolitan Curia, 
at the instigation of the Apostolic Nuncio, 
Dom Bento Aloisi Masella, made public their 
| first note against me. In it they stated that a 
widespread advertising campaign for a book 
on the subject of the Soviet power was under- 
way and that the book, written by a Protestant 
pastor, had been prefaced, in an evil hour, by 
' a Roman Catholic Bishop. They claimed that 
this painful fact was made still more painful 
by being connected with commercial propa- 
| ganda and interests. “We,” they said, “want 
| to add our amazement and protest to that of 
| the Catholic spirit, so rightly scandalized. We 
are not seduced by ‘The Soviet Power’, al- 
| though, for some hidden reason, it has been 
| presented under the patronage of a Roman 
Catholic Bishop. Though the authority of the 
prefacer is under ours, we place emphasis on 


| the power of truth and we maintain that the ” 


authority of the Church is above that of 
Bishops. We warn, in the words of the liturgy 
of the Sacred Episcopate, ‘non dicat bonum 
malum nec malum bonum’ (call not good evil 
nor evil good ).” 

I answered that the Catholic public could 
not be surprised by my prefacing.a book 
written bya Protestant because that book had 
_as its goal the clarifying of world opinion 
which had been misled by the bogey of com- 
munism. Such misunderstanding aided the 
fifth column in the criminal service of the 


enemies of our country. My duty as a Brazilian 


Bishop, as I understood it, was to show my 
fellow countrymen the real ‘danger. 

The Curia replied that the Roman Catholic 
_mind should be with Pope Pius XI in con- 
_demning the atheistic communism of Russia. 

I answered this note by pointing out the 
greatest commandment: “Love one another.” 

My excommunication by the Vatican is sim- 
ply political because I was an anti-fascist 
‘leader. Good Brazilians should keep apart 
from the Vatican because they cannot accept 
a pope and a Church which are on the fascist 
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side. 3 

The Brazilian Catholic recat: Church 
embodies the spirit of Christ which seeks 
harmony and cooperation between all reli- 
gions. It grants absolute civil, political, philo- 
sophical and religious freedom and does not 
allow under any pretext the questioning of a 
person’s beliefs. 

In order to avoid being mixed up in any 
attempt to interfere with the right of men to 
scientific and educational liberties, the Church 
will provide means whereby the function of 
thinking may be developed and enjoyed. 

As regards economic and social matters, we 
are convinced that the social evils of today are 
the inheritance of thousands of years and 
almost completely the result of a fundamental 
error, namely, injustice in the distribution of 
wealth. Being an eminently moral matter and 
therefore a basic concern of religion, any re- 
ligious organization that denies justice and 
agrees with injustice because of its ineptitude 
or for its own convenience deserves pity in 
the first case and both pity and contempt in 
the second, 


Not wishing to incur such disapprobation, 
we lift higher the flag of social justice in 
agreement with the following two principles: 
(1) All men have equal rights to the use and 
enjoyment of the natural elements; (2) Every 
man has the exclusive right to the use and 
enjoyment of the entire product of his labor. 
A rigorous analysis of these postulates of — 
social ethics will show that they are equi- 
distant from communism and individualism. 
The first recognizes the social nature of 
man, the second accepts his individual nature. 
The Communists agree with the first, but 
reject the second; the individualists agree with 
the second, but reject the first. on 


As a means of realizing these principles, we 
accept as in accord with the moral law the 
following measures which were also proposed _ 
by Henry George: (A) Progressive socializa- 
tion of-land by taxing its intrinsic value, ex- 
cluding improvements; (B) Elimination of 
customhouses and local and international im- 
pediments to free trade; (C) Elimination of 
all other legal monopolies or de facto monopo- 
lies of a private character, industrial opera- 
tions which can exist only as monopolies being 
the responsibility of the government. 

With the realization of these bases of 
social justice, liberty and the only true democ- 
racy, man will become in fact a citizen of the 
world, war will be a shame of the past and 
peace a permanent state that civilization will 
attain. Mankind will be elevated to unimagin- 
able heights in the culmination of Christianity. — 
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- THE FATE OF LABOR 
‘By NYM WALES 
HE CHINESE LABOR MOVEMENT cannot be 
understood in terms of mere trade union- 


ism divorced from politics. Rather it was a 
mass uprising of a newly-created labor force 


and an integral part of the revolutionary _ 


movement aimed at transforming China’s semi- 
colonial, semi-feudal society—a revolution that 
is still incomplete. The labor movement rose 
on the crest of this revolutionary wave and 
fell when the reaction came in 1927. Labor 
was the spearhead of the nationalist move- 
ment against foreign imperialism from 1925 
to 1927. It also struggled simultaneously to 
free itself from the hangover of medieval 
working conditions and to win the elementary 
right of organization as a part of a new 
democratic system. Permanent labor unions, as 
instruments of collective bargaining, could 
only have survived within the framework of 
democratic government. They can only be re- 
vived when and where this is instituted. Such 
democratic government in China was achieved 
briefly under the liberal Canton and Hankow 
governments from 1924 to 1927. Since 1927 
it has existed only in the limited and isolated 
areas under the Communists, in a more radical 
form. After the labor movement was broken 
in 1927, it was unable to rise again except in 
the latter areas, chiefly among handicraft 
workers. 


New Industry—New Unions 


During and immediately following the First 
World War, industry in China had a burst of 
development, the number of industrial work- 
ets increasing from about a million in 1916 
to double that number in 1922. The first con- 
- scious stirrings of labor appeared during the 
May Fourth Movement of 1919, and in 1920 
the first permanent unions were created. It was 
not until 1922, however, that an organized 
movement appeared on the national scene. The 
immediate economic cause was the rise in the 
cost of living. For example, from 1914 to 1922 


wholesale prices.in Shanghai had increased 140 - 


per cent, and wages only 80 per cent, causing 
great hardship to wage-earners. 


The first stage of the organized Chinese 
labor movement began with the victorious 
Hong Kong Seamen’s Strike in January, 1922, 
against British shipping owners, which lasted 
fifty days and involved about 50,000 workers. 

Until 1925, this movement was planned 
and directed by the Labor Secretariat created 
by the Communists in 1921 for that purpose. 
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The Secretariat called the first Labor Congres 


on May 1, 1922, at which it was claimed that 


the 170 delegates represented 70,000 organ: 
ized workers: 


4 


Immediately following the first Labor Con-_ 
gress, strikes and unions were organized sys- | 
tematically, especially among railway workers. 


By the end of, 1922, 91 unions were in 
existence representing 150,000 workers. In- 
complete figures indicated that 91 strikes oc- 
curred that year, involving 139,050 workers 
in 30 strikes for which figures were collected. 


This was the height of the pre-1925 move- — 


ment. 


The Peking-Hankow railway locals held a _ 


‘i 


¥ 


conference to form a general union on Febru- | 


ary 1, 1923. Organizing activities were op- 


posed by the northern militarist, General Wu _ 
Pei-fu, and a general railway strike was called _ 
in protest, involving about 20,000 workers on ~ 
various lines. On February 7, “Wu, Pei-fu’s © 


Massacre of Railway Workers,’ as it was 


called, began suppression of the strike by 


armed force. Following this, railway unions 
were driven underground and a strong anti- 
labor reaction appeared everywhere. 


The second stage of the movement, from - 


this incident to the May Thirtieth Incident in 
1925, was more or less underground and il- 
legal except in Canton, where Sun Yat-sen suc- 
ceeded in establishing his government in 1923. 

On January 20, 1924, Sun Yat-sen’s nation- 
alist party, the Kuomintang, was radically re- 
organized on the basis of an entente with the 
Soviet Union and cooperation with the Chinese 
Communist Party. As a result the first regula- 
tions legalizing labor unions and protecting 
the rights of labor were promulgated by the 
Kuomintang in November, 1924. These were 
enforced until 1927, when the right-wing Kuo- 
mintang turned against labor and destroyed 
the movement by force. 


Striking Against Imperialism 


The All-China Labor Federation was cre- 
ated at the second Labor Congress of May 1, 
1925, at which about 200,000 workers were 
represented. 


Early in 1925, a strike movement rose in ~ 


the cotton mill district of Shanghai, chiefly in 
Japanese and British-owned mills. Violence 
and arrests ensued, resulting in the famous 
“May Thirtieth Incident” in which British po- 


lice fired on a demonstration of students and ~ 


workers. This was the signal for a spontaneous . 


rise of anti-imperialist feeling, and about 
4 ; ‘ ZS 


ae showed that in 94 strikes, 381, 387 
re workers were involved and the average dura- 
_ tion was 66 days. 
On June 23, the “Shakee Road Massacre” 
/ occurred when British and French machine- 
_ gunners fired on a demonstration in Canton in 
which it was reported that 52 persons were 
killed and 117 wounded. A general Hong’ 
Kong-Canton strike and boycott against the 
British was called, lasting fifteen months and 
involving from 200,000 to 250,000 strikers at 
its height. 

On July 9, 1925, the Northern Expedition 
of the Kuomintang armies began, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the warlords and establish- 
ing the nationalist government over all China. 
Hundreds of labor strikes occurred to paralyze 

| enemy strongholds and pave the way for 
victory. 

The growth of the movement from then on 

| is indicated by the fact that 540,000 workers 

| were represented at the third Labor Congress 

| in 1926 and 2,800,000 at the fourth Congress 

| held in Hankow, June 23, 1927. 


As part of the struggle for a nationalist gov- 
ernment, a general strike was called in Shang- 
| hai on March 21, 1927, and the labor unions 
disarmed enemy troops and took control of 
the Chinese part of the city before the Kuo- 

mintang troops arrived. 


Chiang Doublecrossed Labor 


On April 12, however, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
| troops, in cooperation with armed gangsters 
| of the underworld, attacked the unions and 
after two days fighting about 5,000 workers 
| were killed on the streets. Hundreds of labor 
| leaders were arrested arid executed, in all im- 
-| portant cities. 
| At the height of victory, when the Kuo- 
| mintang armies had reached the Yangtze Val- 
} ley, Chiang Kai-shek had split with the Left- 
‘| wing Kuomintang government which in No- 
| vember, 1926, had moved from Canton to 
| Hankow. He succeeded in establishing his own 
| Rightist regime in Nanking. It was not until 
| July, 1927, that the Communists and Left- 
wing Kuomintang in Hankow finally split, 
| after which the Hankow government col- 
| lapsed. Ten years of civil war followed be- 
tween the Communists and the Kuomintang. 
ii} The Kuomintang turned against labor unions 
because it feared the strength of organized 
y¢| labor. Had there been no Communists, prob- 
i ably the same reaction would have occurred. 
| After 1927, labor fought a losing retreat. 
early all the original unions were either 
y| driven underground or “reorganized” by the 
| gangsters and Kuomintang to the point where 


they bore little resemblance to labor organi- 
zations, _ ; 

‘No national Labor Congress has been held 
since then with the exception of a fifth secret — 
session of the All-China Labor Federation in 
Shanghai in 1929, at which only 70,000 work- 
ets were represented, three-fifths being in the 
Communist districts. Following 1928, govern- — 
ment regulations made it impossible for a 
national federation to exist, though, in 1942, 
it was indicated that this policy would be 
changed. 


In 1938, the Chinese Association of Labor 
was organized under government auspices. It 
was a merely nominal organization for the 
purpose of enabling its head, Chu Hsueh-fan, 
to represent Chinese labor at International 
Labor Organization conferences abroad. The | 
official China Handbook, 1937-1943, reported 
that the Chinese Association of Labor “acts 
unofficially as the national organization for 
workers, as the National Labor Union is not 
yet established. Its chief purpose is to raise 
the cultural level of Chinese laborers in China » 
and to promote labor welfare.” 


Aside from repressive government measures 
against unions, the economic depression and 
unemployment also broke the morale of labor. 
Yet employed workers lived so close to the 
borderline of starvation that strikes and dis- 
putes never ceased. In the China Christian 
Year Book, 1934-1935, Miss Cora Deng, 
Y.W.C.A. Industrial Secretary, described the 
situation in these words: “Though permanent- 
ly organized unions of workers, then, are not 
to be found, the movement has nevertheless 
progressed on the wave crests of labor unrest. 
Workers have shown their willingness to suf- 
fer, and their ability to organize. Given a 
chance, a spontaneous movement of workers 
will emerge as quickly as bamboo sprouts. 
Meantime the suppressed energy has been 
gathering momentum and acquiring ideology 
underground which may well startle the world 
when a change takes place.” 

Dr. Augusta Wagner in her book, Labor 
Legislation in China, (published in 1938), 
listed the existence of five unions and com- 
mented, “With these noteworthy exceptions 
and a few others, the 823 labor unions, with 
their total membership of 469,240 members 
reported in 1935, are little more than nominal 
associations of workers, adjuncts of the Kuo- 
mintang political training bureaus... . A labor 
movement is developing but its growth has 
been slow. Hardly more than a half dozen 
effective trade unions have been established.” — 

In the last normal year, 1936, 278 strikes — 
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and disputes occurred, and incomplete figures 
showed that 215,490 workers were involved 
in 72 of the strikes. 


World Labor Please Note 


Government suppression of organized labor 
has continued to the present. In 1942 this took 
a new form in the shape of regimentation 
copied from the Nazi Labor Front. A new 
Labor Union Code in 1943 made membership 
in government-controlled unions compulsory. 
_ This measure was intended largely to prevent 
the workers from fighting spontaneously for 
higher wages. A University of Nanking study 
of rising prices in Chengtu showed that from 
1937 (1937—100) to April, 1943, real city 
wages had dropped to 79.4. In contrast, by 
1944 the Chungking price index was over 200 
times its pre-war level. 

More. important than the regulations crip- 
pling labor is the character of the political 
power in control of labor affairs. The same 
extremely reactionary and anti-labor political 
_ machine which organized the destruction of 
the unions in 1927 and after is still in control, 
allied as then with strike-breakers of the 
underworld gangs. This machine is the Chen 
brothers clique (the CC clique), which domi- 
nates the Ministry of Social Affairs—the gov- 
ernment organ in charge of all labor matters 
—and has its own network of secret police, 
modelled after the Gestapo, constantly active 
in suppressing all democratic tendencies. 


Thus far the Chinese Association of Labor 
- is the only labor group in China which has 
_ been recognized abroad. It has had control of 
all separate American labor relief funds sent 
to China by the CIO and AFL war relief com- 
mittees and it represented China at the World 
Labor Conference in London last February. 
The unions in Communist areas also applied 
for representation at the London Conference 
but were rejected; they are now applying for 
~ Separate representation at the meeting of the 
new ‘World Federation of Trade Unions to 


“Detroit, Aug. 3-45 (Federated Press)—Because the Greater Detroit & Wayne County 
CIO Council opposes the Mead-Aiken Bill to give some federal education funds to pri- 
vate schools it has come under criticism of The Wage Earner, Detroit organ of the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists. The council’s position coincides with that of the 
Michigan Teachers Federation (AFL). The Roman Catholic criticism is that public 
highways are paid for by public funds and if you prefer to ride your own car instead of a | 
public bus that’s your privilege, To this Education Director Sam Sweet of the ClO Coun- , 
cil replied : ‘Certainly it is, but the public education highway is the public school system 
and if that it not good enough for you, it is your privilege to build your own private edu- 
cation highway but why should public funds be given to those who despise and ignore the 


public school system?” 
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_be held in Paris this September. This is a mat- 
‘ter of serious importance ‘to the future status 


ot labor unions in China. The unions in North P 
China are bona fide rank-and-file workers’ or- 


a 


ganizations, democratic in spirit and structure, — 


and have built up a strong resistance move- 
ment to the Japanese in the guerrilla areas of 


China. The Chinese Association of Labor is an — 


arm of the extremely reactionary Ministry of 
Social Affairs used largely to prevent the rise 


of a free trade union movement. Otherwise it 3 
would not be permitted to exist. World labor 


should act on the basis of these facts in its 
dealings with China. 

In an interview with Tung Pi-wu, Com- 
munist member of the Chinese delegation at 
the San Francisco Conference on May 24, 1945, 
the writer was told that a two weeks’ labor 
conference was held in Yenan this March, at 


which union delegates from all guerrilla areas — 


voted to join in the Federation of Trade 


Unions of Liberated Areas, which now repre- — 


sents 925,640 organized workers. The chair- 
man elected was Tsui Tien-fu, a rank-and-file 
leader from Shensi province. I was told that 
665,640 of these members are in areas lib- 


erated from the Japanese in North China | 


1938 and 200,000 in Central China, 


sinc 


while the 60,000 members of Tsui Tien-fu's — 


union, the General Workers Union of the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region, are in 
that area never occupied by the enemy. Tung 
Pi-wu stated that “The unions in our areas are 
completely voluntary, completely free and_ 
completely democratic. Workers have full 
freedom of association.” In explaining why 
this Federation is applying for representation 
at the Paris conference, he stated: “There is 
at present no national labor organization rep- 
resenting all the workers of China. We want 
our own ‘representation because the Chinese 
Association of Labor, with headquarters in 
Chungking, does not represent our unions.” 
[This is the second in a series of two articles 
on the Chinese labor movement. | 


ts THE COMMONWEAL “AND Ti THE SOVIET UNION 


By KENNETH LESLIE “ 


HE RUSSIAN NEWSPAPER, War and the 

Working Class, stated correctly last Novem- 
ber (1944) that Vatican policy is unpopular 
among “wide Catholic circles in Europe and 
America.” It could hardly be otherwise be- 
cause millions of Catholics throughout the 
world have been fighting the evil of fascism 
and since the Papacy has officially taken a 
neutral stand in this moral fight, on the flimsy 
excuse that there are Roman Catholics on both 
sides of the war, all anti-fascist Catholics, 
while continuing of course to revere the 
Papacy in a religious sense, must naturally be 
disappointed in its political activities, par- 
ticularly in its more recently inflammatory 
anti-Soviet activities. 

It would anger the average American 
Catholic to read the words of -his co-religion- 
ist, Count Kalergi- -Coudenove, (“Crusade for 
Pan-Europe,” page 173, a crusade in which 
for many years was enrolled such a resplendent 

liberal Catholic as. Jacques Maritain): 
| “Catholicism is the fascist form of Christian- 
ity. The Catholic hierarchy rests fully and 
securely on the leadership principle with an 
infallible Pope in supreme ‘command for a 
life-time.” The average democratic American 
who happens to be a Roman Catholic knows 
perfectly well that, whatever his Bishops, 
Archbishops, or even Popes may say, his re- 
ligion is simply not that kind of religion. He 
| has thought of himself, correctly, as a good 
| American, a progressive American, a devotee 
of democracy. But today he finds himself in 
| a most embarrassing position. He reads that 
his Archbishop likes Franco. He goes to St. 
| Patrick’s Cathedral and finds a Hapsburg sit- 
ting on the throne of the altar. He is urged to 
read his parochial press and if he does, he 
is horrified, for what he finds there is a 
wholesale attack upon the Soviet Union. But 
| often he considers the parochial press a little 
| beneath his dignity, and so he turns to The 
Commonweal, In doing so he is apt to run 
counter to the wishes of his bishop whose 
opinion of The Commonweal is usually none 
‘too high. But he deceives himself twice. For if 
The Commonweal is not “Catholic,” neither 
is it “liberal.” A recent indiscretion of this 


| planation of the Labor defeat in England on 
| the precise day of the Labor victory. Its “ex- 
| planation” involved the foreign birth of Har- 
ol Laski whose campaign speeches cost the 

Labor Party about a hundred seats in the 
tion. Thus The Commonweal blew its 
fin anti-Semitism in the face of events. We 


| Strange paper was to come out with an ex-_ 


must be forgiven for taking valuable space in 
dealing at length with certain aspects of The © 
Commonweal’s record, for the very reason 
that our average Catholic American has been 
deceived by its “who, me?” tactics. 

Recently a Russian newspaper called atten- 
tion to the anti-Soviet point of view of The 
Commonweal. The Commonweal editors vig- 
orously denied that it was anti-Soviet, insisted 
indeed that quite the contrary was true. Run- 
ning through some of the 1944 and 1945 issues 
of The Commonweal | have come across some 
references to the Soviet Union which may 
have guided the Russian newspaper in the 
formation of its opinion. There is a curious 
characteristic of most of Commonweal's com- 
ments. Nearly always it is said like this: “The 
purpose of this analysis is not in any sense to 
increase suspicion and distrust of Russia.” 
(Oct. 13/44) Then the knife is opened: 
Russia’s policy is defined as something strange, 
bizarre. “For the relatively straightforward 
American mind it is almost impossible to 
understand what can only be called the ‘am- 
bivalence’ of Russian policy. . . . Under the 
Czars and much more under the Soviets, Rus- 
sia presents to the world what looks like a 
solid front, granite in its unity. Yet behind 
that front there are always two or three or 
four conflicting groups ...” This of course 
is true of most countries. The Commonweal 
might have remembered that at the time — 
when our American State Department’ was 
carrying out its pro-Japanese policy at least 
90 per cent of the American people were 
horrified at that policy but seemed to be able 
to do nothing about it. Nor did the British 
people appear to be able to do much about 
Churchill’s execrable policy in Greece. A 
dozen such examples leap to the mind. The 
Commonweal “explains” many otherwise mys- 
terious features of Russian foreign policy on 
the thesis that its leaders have a queer psycho- 
logical bent and twist which has. been im- 
posed upon them by the fact that during their 
impressionable years they were on the run 
from the Czarist police. So “the quest for 
security, then, became for the older Soviet - 
generation a veritable ‘search for the blue 
flower.’ And, just as with the romantics this 
longing for the unattainable produced sad 
emotional excesses, so the Russian longing for 
security tends to be never-ending and expan- 
sionist.” “Nothing,” says the editor of The 
Commonweal, “breeds suspicion like insecurity. 
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And the Stalin regime was shaped and formed — 


in insecurity.” (Oct. 20/44) 


Now in October, 1944, The Commonweal — 


was of the following opinion: “There are two 
ways to deal with this. There is the tough 
way, which will almost certainly lead to 
another world conflict. There is the way of 
patience and tact, which might possibly spare 
us from such a conflict.” (Oct. 20/44) This 
second way, says the editor, is tremendously 
difficult, It is hard to know what to do. 
“There is, however, a possible ray of sunlight 
in the cloudy picture. When the present gen- 
eration of higher functionaries dies, their 
successors will be men who have never been 
chased but have themselves been the chasers.” 
A hope, albeit a forlorn one! But things began 
to change in the world picture and The Com- 
monweal’s tiny ray of sunlight broke into a 
glorious dawn. 

In April, 1945, its leading editorial dealt 
with “The Great Change”: “The Easter week- 
end has served to crystallize a change in the 
political balance of power and therefore in 
the whole political situation which is so ex- 
tensive that its full significance is difficult to 
estimate.” (Apr. 13/45) What was the 
change? It consisted of two things: First, the 
victory in the Pacific which will be “almost 
exclusively an American victory”; and second, 
the German defeat. “But what is most im- 
portant her defeat is by no means specifically 
a Russian victory. .. . From the Russian point 
of view this is nothing like as pleasing a pic- 
ture as, a few months ago, the Russians could 
justifiably have expected. From the American 
point of view it is now definitely desirable 
that Russia should not enter the Pacific War.” 
(Apr. 13/45) The upshot of all this is that 
“not only, then, does Russia find herself in a 
bad bargaining position in the Far East. . . 
but her bargaining position in Europe is 
nothing like as strong as might have been 
expected even a few weeks ago.” Yet, The 
Commonweal editor, even while glowing over 
what he considers the weakening of Russia’s 
position proclaims that “it would be more 
_than ungracious for us ever to forget the great 
service Russia rendered us when she bore the 
brunt of Germany’s military power.” She bore 
the brunt of battle, but thevictory is not hers. 
The trouble has been that Russia had too 
much bargaining power. Now she has much 
less. The balance has shifted and “the fact 
that Washington and London can afford to 
be tough is all to the good. Stalin has always 
been known to admire toughness.” From this 
new balance of power “there is some reason 
to hope that the moral result will not be too 
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‘value as an insurance policy against any | 


‘be supplanted, but “peaceably by some coali | 


domination. ... From our point of view our 
own system and many other systems beside 
our own are morally preferable. And hence | 
we are by no means speaking or acting as_ 
enemies of Russia when we welcome a change | 
in the balance of the world’s power, which 
should not in any way be used aggressively 
against Russia but which is of very genuine 
aggressiveness which might turn up in Mos- 
cow.” (Apr. 13/45) J 

The Commonweal went on week after week 
talking about Russia’s weaker bargaining posi- i 
tion and praising the toughness of British- | 
American policy. Comparing Russia with | 
Hitler and Mussolini who “made precisely the | 
same mistake,” The Commonweal editor said, | 
“There has been far too much tendency on | 
the part of Moscow to underestimate both 
the weight and the capacity for toughness of 
America.” (May 4/45) Of course this was all 
introduced by saying “this frank language. 
cannot be attributed to anti-Russian bias.” | 
One of The Commonweal’s chief accusations) 
against Russia is that she is suspicious. Yet 
over and over again in The Commonweal one. 
finds a suspiciousness of Russia which would | 
appear to grow from an antipathy that sticks. 
out through its gloved sweetness like a sore, 
thumb. \ 

The attitude of The Commonweal might, 
well be studied by its editors under their owr) 
rubric of ambivalence. For instance, almost a 
the present moment The Commonweal, once. 
accustomed to pout at Franco, is concernec |’ 
about the fate of this butcher who “by con:|! 
tinual minor gestures now wants the Alliec| 
powers to know that he is becoming increas) 
ingly friendly to the ideas of the ‘democra’ 
cies.” (May 18/45) They would like him te 
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tion which will represent the peaceful aspirai, 
tions of the great bulk of the impoverisher 
Spanish people. The fact that the Salaza. 
Government joined with Eire in officially re. 
gretting the supposed death of Adolf Hitles 
is an evil—if courageous—sign, but thar|! 
comparatively benevolent dictatorship mai |" 
ride the storm.” (May 18/45) In this sam) | 
issue The Commonweal comes back to its ol 
theme. After saying that “no one can justl |! 
accuse us of being anti-Russian . . . the Rus 

sians themselves persist in acting behind a wa), 
of secrecy.” Russia is afflicted with an “almos 
psychopathic suspiciousness.” This is a “sick |" 
ness.” The word “sickness” is used over ani|! 
over again. “A psychologically suspicious ir |! 
dividual can only be cured—as common expe |” 
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ay the symptoms bones SO 
acute that he can be labeled paranoia, then 
ja tragedy has taken place.” (May 18/45) But 
(repeat the chorus ad lib.) a “healthy change” 

‘has taken place, “a great change in the balance 
: of bargaining power.” This has “made it pos- 
Hsible for Washington and London to take 
a much firmer line on a number of subjects 
‘than they would have dared only a few 
months ago. The repeated refusal to allow 
} the Lublin-Warsaw Government a voice in 
§ the San Francisco proceedings is One point in 
}Ccase (sic); another is the insistence upon 
| Argentina’s admission there.” (May 18/45) 
} So The Commonweal says we must be firm 
‘with Russia and our firmness must be “ad- 
| ministered with a deep feeling for the poli- 
tically right moment. ” It does not even 
occur to The Commonweal that at very least 
fin the case of Argentina’s admission the right 
| moment was chosen for doing wrong. 

The basic difference between The Common- 
weal and the Russians is moral. This comes out 
Jin Te Commonweal’s comment on the six- 
— Poles. Of course at the time of this 

comment, the trials had not been held and 
) within its own framework of ‘ ‘suspiciousness” 
pit was quite in order for The Commonweal to 
take an anti-Soviet point of view. But here 
is what The Commonweal says: “The arrested 
| Poles may all be anti-Semites and fascists; 
ji they went in good faith as ambassadors. To 
have acted as the Russians did act is from 
| our point of view totally inadmissible and in- 
excusable.” (May 18/45) The premise here 
is that anti-Semites and fascists can act in 
4 good faith! To the Russians this premise is 
{not only false, it is immoral. The Common- 
| weal says that “we must constantly seek to 
understand the mentality which views such an 
action (arresting fascists—K.L.) as logical 
and proper.” (May 18/45) The Common- 
| weal repeats that this mentality is a fact. 
Scolding won’t do much good. Wise states- 
} manship will try to work with the mentality 
and gradually to make that mind understand 
| our mind. Understanding doesn’t come from 
| preaching or scolding. It comes from firmness 
} and candor and (if the reader’s stomach can 
stand it) “to this must be added that it comes 
from some degree of mutual respect and affec- 
] tion—affection for the doer if not for the 
deed.” (May 18/45) 

_ The Russians it seems to me have a very 


national affairs. They are in favor of those 
/who were against Hitler Germany. This is 
1 what The Commonweal can't understand. The 
Commonweal, as I have said, does not repre- 
sent the official view of the hierarchy i in any 


simple and forthright way of loking at inter- > 


sense whatsoever. In fact it has been under — 
attack by Bishop Molloy’s Tablet for its stand 
which was more of a straddle than a stand on 
Franco. But The Commonweal, while not 
Catholic, tries to be Catholic in an ineffective 
way. It is afraid to follow the example of the 
great Catholics of the past like the poet 
Dante who were quite ready to condemn the 
Pope of their day to hell fire if they thought 
he deserved that fate. There is a crying need 
in the United States today for such brave men 
as lived in the days when Catholicism was 
more than a mere facade for fascism. There 
is vitality in Catholicism today but not in 
American Catholicism. These Commonweal 
editors funk the good fight. They are domi- 
nated by the thought that they must defend the 
Pope’s political acts. So they defend his in- 
defensible neutrality in this war and by doing 
so. have ranged themselves definitely against 
all those who saw in the war a battle between 
freedom and tyranny. The reason for giving 
so much space to The Commonweal is the 
very fact that The Commonweal is generally 
considered to represent the far Left of 
Catholicism in this country although as I have 


‘pointed out it represents nothing but the 


opinion of its own editors. Nevertheless it 
serves the purpose of providing for the 
Catholic phalanx a cutting edge into liberal 
elements. 


The fact that there have been no Catholic 
journals in the United States which have taken 
a political line fundamentally deviating from 
the Vatican line, that there have been no 
such papers here as the French Sept or Esprit 
must seem almost unbelievable. There have 
been Catholic individuals like Lawrence 
Fernsworth, Lisa Sergio, Gerald Richardson, 
who have, by implication at least, deviated 
sharply from the political tendencies of the 
Vatican. They have been wholeheartedly anti- 
fascist and have therefore supported that 
power which has been most consistently anti- 
fascist during this historic period. I can think 
of no way to bring home to the average reader 
the full enormity of the betrayal of human 
aspirations on the part of the American 
hierarchy and its press than to show how the 
“liberal front” Commonweal actually greeted 
the rise of Nazism. Here is the background, if 
you want it, of its anti-Soviet position. 

The Managing Editor of The Common- 
weal, George N. Shuster, was in Berlin at the 
time of the Concordat between Hitler and the 


Pope. His article on the Concordat appeared 


in The Commonweal, September 1, 1933. The - 
Concordat, said Shuster, “lends the sanction 
of the Church to the annihilation of the 
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Center Party.” The Center Party was th 
Church’s own party and it was quite a sacri- 
fice to give it up. Of course, says Shuster, it 
might not have survived. “Not a few of the 
leaders were anxious to join forces with Hit- 
ler; and an increasing percentage of Catholic 
voters was leaving the party ranks.” But the 
main reason for the Concordat and for the 
dissolution of the Center Party, Shuster main- 
tains, was the Vatican’s fear of the Kremlin. 
A strong counter force was needed against 
Moscow, and Hitler’s Nazis fitted this bill. 
As Shuster puts it, “I think it safe to think 
that over and above these reasons for abandon- 
ing the traditional course there stood the 
marked personal opposition of Pope Pius to 
the spread of Bolshevism. Early in the Spring 


BERLE IN BRAZIL 
By TABITHA PETRAN 


HE LONGSTANDING CONTRADICTION be- 

tween Brazil’s progressive foreign policy 
and its reactionary-fascist internal policy be- 
gan to find its resolution early this year when 
emerging popular forces brought about the 
virtual collapse of the eight-year-old Vargas 
dictatorship. From the time in 1942 when 
Getulio Vargas, under combined U: S. and 
internal pressure, was compelled to break 
relations with the Axis powers and to declare 
war, liberal and democratic forces in Brazil 
have waged an unremitting struggle against 
his dictatorship. Hard-won victories were cli- 
maxed in the first months of 1945 when fas- 
cist restrictions on freedom of the press, as- 
sembly, political organization and the right 
to strike were abolished and Vargas amended 
his fascist constitution to permit elections. 
These concessions were followed on April 19 
by an amnesty for political prisoners, which 
freed some 500 communist and trade union 
leaders, most of whom had been imprisoned 
since the abortive revolution of 1935. 

Release of the political prisoners, in par- 
ticular of the national hero and world-re- 
nowned communist, Luiz Carlos Prestes, in- 
spired popular demonstrations the length and 
breadth of the country, gave tremendous im- 
petus to the development of a grass-roots 
democratic movement and radically altered 
the political pattern in Brazil. In five-foot, 90 
pound General Prestes, who had passed nine 
years in solitary confinement, the million and 
a half industrial workers and the masses of 
landless and illiterate peasants—whose needs 
and interests were neglected not only by the 
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pee Be oat Or 5 Pens a 
~ of this year the Holy Father mentioned wi 


warm approval the emergence in Germany 
a powerful anti-Communist movement, an 
there is no doubt this part of the Hitl 
program was more acceptable to Rome th: 
was the necessity in which Bruening foun 
himself to cooperate with the Socialistic Left. 
Rome sees in Moscow the final antagonist of 
Christianity, and therefore—as abundant evi 
dence shows—heartily welcomes a trend i 
Germany more actively opposed to Bolshevi 
than the sorely harassed Center Party could 
be.” The trend of course was the trend to. 
Nazism. And The Commonweal both in the, 
article of its Managing Editor and elsewhere | 
on its editorial pages thoroughly approved the. 
Vatican policy. if 


dictatorship but by the liberal and democrati 4 
elements opposing it—found, for the fst 
time, a leader. _ rl 
Reactionaries and fascists, alarmed by this 
political renaissance with its threat of winning)'| 
genuine popular control in the elections sched-‘ 


nation’s peaceful development towards de-' 
mocracy. One group of ultra-rightist officers 


mer Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. Berle’ 
is reported to be in contact with this rightist’ 
group, and his attitude is lending them en- 
couragement. . 

The role of Mr. Berle, and of his predeces- 
sor, Jefferson Caffery, as reported to this writey 
by American businessmen who have spent | 
the war years in Brazil, must be placed in the} 
context of recent political developments ir. 
that country. . 

From 1942 to 1945 the fight for a demo-; 
cratic foreign policy and against the dictator, 
ship -was led by three pro-United Nations 
organizations, liberal but not radical: the Stu: 
dents Union, the Sociedade. de Amigos dé, 
America, and the Liga de Defensa Nacional: 
a group of retired army officers. Their firs 
success was the declaration of war, Augus’} 
22, 1942. (The United States had influenc 
Vargas to break with the Axis but exertec 
little pressure for a war declaration.) Eighy 
months later another victory was scored wher | 
the press was permitted to publish Sovie 
Communiques and it became possible to spe 
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openly of such subjects as the Atlantic Charter 
‘without fear of arrest. A notable democratic 
‘triumph, achieved only after bitter struggle, 
'was the organization of a Brazilian Expedi- 
‘tionary Force, 50,000 strong, and its despatch 
to Italy where it fought with distinction at 
i . 
Cassino and Castelo Nuovo. 
“Internally, however, the dictatorship 
‘remained as repressive as ever. Incidents in 
‘this repression and the struggle against it 
were described by Andrew Gordon in the May 
issue of THE PROTESTANT. Despite persecu- 
tion, however, the liberals managed to survive 
and in 1944 organized the National Demo- 
icratic Union, This Union embraced anti-Nazis, 
the conservative political parties outlawed by 
‘Vargas, together with everyone who was for 
any reason anti-Vargas, and middle and upper 
iclass elements who believed in free speech, 
press and parliamentary government. Its po- 
j litical complexion was anti-Vargas and anti- 
dictatorship rather than pro-democratic in the 
popular sense. It stood in the main tor gov- 
}. ernment by the elite and was largely indifferent 
to the needs of the people, eighty percent of 
whom lived in the country yet had no land. 
| The National Democratic Union chose’ as 
‘its leader Brigadier General Eduardo Gomes, 
‘a revolutionary hero, with great prestige in 
ithe armed forces and the country at large as 
fan honest—although not particularly intel- 
|ligent—man. Formerly chief of staff of the 
| Air Corps, Gomes had been responsible for 
giving the U. S. air bases in northern Brazil. 
{An intensely religious Catholic, Gomes is a 
| bachelor, neither drinks nor smokes,—in sum 
Jian old-line politico with an honest and anti- 
| fascist record. . 
At this time, towards the end of 1944, the 
| Union’s aim was to replace Vargas with Gomes 
by a typical Latin American coup d'etat. 
The generally conservative character of the 
National Democratic Union and of its leader 
are of particular interest in connection with 
| the policy of the then American Ambassador 
in Brazil, Jefferson Caffery. During all these 
years when liberal and democratic, but far 
‘from radical, forces were struggling under 
bitter handicaps against the Vargas dictator- 
‘ship and for a United Nations orientation, 
American policy, as it was manifested through 
| Caffery, was extremely reactionary. 
} Caffery is considered by Brazilians (and 
other Latin Americans) a “specialist in dic- 
tatorships” for they believe he had a hand in 
setting up the Batista dictatorship in Cuba 
as well as the Vargas dictatorship in Brazil. 
| A passionate Catholic convert of the Jesuitical 
‘type, he was known in Brazil (not at all af- 
ectionately) as “El Padre Espanol.” In his 


i _as Ambassador, he operated, said Bra- 
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zilians, on the theory that Brazil was composed 
of four people: Vargas, the dictator; General 


Eurico Gaspar Dutra, Minister of War, the ~ 


Brazilian edition of Peron and the Argentine 
GOU; the then Foreign Minister Oswaldo 


Aranha (who resigned in the summer of x 


1944), and Vargas’ son-in-law, Amarae 
Pixoto. ; 

American businessmen who were in Brazil 
during these years report that liberal and dem- 
ocratic elements who were fighting the Vargas 
dictatorship considered Caffery their “Number 
One Enemy” rather than Vargas. The hatred 
in which Caffery was held by democrats and 
liberals was hardly surprising for, they said, 
he kept private investigators in the Students 
Union and other democratic groups and used 
his investigators exclusively to keep tabs on 
the liberal-democratic underground. Even the 
FBI, they charged, was more interested in keep- 
ing watch on the democratic opposition to 
Vargas than on enemy sympathizers and 
agents. 


When Caffery was recalled at the end of 
1944 to become Ambassador to France, Bra- 
zilians were thankful but privately a little sorry 
for the French. Towards Caffery’s successor, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., they maintained, prior to his arrival 
in their country in 1945, an open mind. They 
believed that he could not possibly be as re- 
actionary as Caffery and remembering his early 
reputation as a New Dealer and a Roosevelt 


man were (considering his more recent rec- 


ord) remarkably hopeful. 

The liberals were therefore pleased to hear 
Mr. Berle, during his first weeks in Brazil, 
speak in democratic terms and from his ap- 


parent friendliness judged him to be sympa-. 


thetic to their cause. They were soon, however, 
to have a rude awakening. 

By the turn of the year, all elements in Bra- 
zil, even the most pro-Nazi, saw that German 
defeat was certain. The fascists and reaction- 
aries realized that some concessions would have 
to be made to democracy. Dutra, leader of the 


reactionaries, in anticipation of German de- — 


feat and its consequences in Brazil, made a 
short-lived deal early in 1945 with the liberal 
leader, Gen. Gomes, by which he agreed to 
support rather than oppose any putsch Gen. 
Gomes might make with the liberal elements 


of the Army. This-deal had the effect of unit- 


ing the Army, the basis of political power in 
Brazil, and increasing the threat of armed re- 
volt against Vargas. 

Achievement of this unity in the Army was 
the signal for middle and upper class liberals 


to launch the open, and successful, campaign 
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for elementary democratic rights, a campaign 


Vargas did not dare suppress as it took place 
_on the eve of the Mexico City Conference, 
where certain resolutions about these very 
freedoms were to be presented. Vargas, an as- 
tute politician, shrewdly gave in to popular 
‘pressure, amended the constitution to permit 
free elections with limited suffrage (illiterates 
and soldiers were not permitted to vote), free 
press and assembly. 

At the same time, he once again split the 
Army and removed the immediate threat of 
armed revolt by naming Gen. Dutra, rather 
than himself, as his government’s candidate 
for the December elections. But Dutra proved 
unwilling to be Vargas’ straw-man. He and 
his ultra-reactionary followers looked with in- 
tense disfavor on the concessions Vargas was 
making to popular agitation, particularly Var- 
gas’ recognition of the Soviet Union and his 
declaration of the amnesty for political pris- 
oners. The Dutra group determined to seize 
power for itself but has been deterred so far 
by the fact that a large part of the Army is 
democratic and follows Gomes. Dutra resigned 
recently as War Minister in order to run for 
the Presidency. 

Gen. Dutra and his followers were not alone 
in viewing with alarm Vargas’ recognition 
of the Soviet Union and above all the political 
amnesty which catapulted the dynamic figure 
of Luiz Carlos Prestes overnight into a posi- 
tion of national leadership. Their fears were 
shared by the American Ambassador, who by 
that time had won the enmity of the liberal 
group supporting Gomes. | 

What happened between Berle and the lib- 
erals as told by liberal leaders to responsible 
Americans in Brazil was this: 

The liberals had a series of talks with Mr. 
Berle which were understood to be strictly 
confidential. Later, they discovered, they said, 
that Berle had" delivered resumes of these con- 
fidential talks to the War Ministry, headed 
by Gen. Dutra, a chief enemy. 

Berle’s military attache is a Brigadier Gen- 
eral Kroner, a great admirer of all things Brit- 
ish, who speaks with a British accent, and 
carries a British swagger stick. Gen. Kroner 
is by any standards a complete reactionary. 
In the words of one American businessman 
he “not only curries favor with Dutra but ac- 
tually likes him.” The liberals charged that 
the resumes of their talks with Berle were 
delivered to Dutra through Gen. Kroner. 
Dutra, they said, began bragging to the liberal 
army officers that “they needn’t think they 
were going to get away with anything” since 
Berle was telling him all their plans. 
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American / or was appar 
considerably affected by the death of Frankli 
Roosevelt April 12 and by the amnesty i 
Brazil for the famed General Prestes and othe 
communist and labor leaders April 19. Fol 
lowing these events he started a line of ace 
tivity which was to win him from Brazi 
the nickname “V.R. (Victory over Russia 
Berle.” This spring Berle travelled arou 
Brazil, visiting the governors of the Brazili 
states, as, for instance, Benedito Vallader 
governor of Minas Gerais, and the govern 
of Espirito Santo. To them and to other Bra- 
zilian officials in Rio, Berle is reported to have 
taken a very anti-Soviet line, spreading such | 
tales as these: The American Army actually | 
took Berlin but was forced to give it up to; 
the Russians; American and Russian soldiers i 
would fight each ®ther as soon as the two; 
armies met; Stettinius is a fool because he, 
doesn’t know how to handle the Russians; 
and, while we have to live with the Russians,. 
we must do everything to combat Russian 
influence. i 


At the same time, Berle was apparently, 
like the Brazilian reactionaries, dismayed by 
the amazing political renaissance inspired by} 
Prestes’ release from prison and Prestes’ sub- | 
sequent successful campaign to enlist the peo- { 
ple in democratic political action by means*' 
of what is, in effect, a Brazilian Political Ac-'} 
tion Committee. 4 


Major Juraci Magalhaes, a former governo . 
of Bahia and a leader of liberal elements in | 
the Army, is a longtime friend of the United. 
States and himself an anti-communist. He, 
has made the charge to responsible Americans | 
in Brazil that Ambassador Berle is encourag- 
ing a group of ultra-rightist army officers to 
start a new anti-communist crusade in Brazil } 
This group, says Magalhaes, includes Col. Bina.| 
Machado, Under Secretary of War, a notorious. | 
fascist who has been one of the heads of the | 
Army's Special Service to deal with subversive 
movements, and several army officers linked | 
with the Integralistas. The same charge has | 
been made independently by Luiz Carlos 
Prestes. ae 


The growing strength of the democratic’ 
movement suggests that Brazil could move4 
peacefully and successfully towards democracy. « 
Committees have sprung up all over the coun- 
try. The Movement for the Unification of: 
Workers is creating independent trade unions. | 
But the danger of a putsch from the right still’ 
exists. Under such circumstances, Mr, Berle, 
in his fear of popular forces, is doing the 
of Brazilian-American friendship im 
able harm. ake 


V THE CHURCH CAME 
ay ANTONI GRONOWICZ : 


its liberation from the Nazis. 


R, PIAST, good Catholic that he was, read 
with intense interest the story of how 
lis country had adopted the religion that had 
§een his support and his comfort all his life 
ong. 

|. It was in the beginning of the second half 
Hof the tenth century. On the west of the Oder 
PRiver a powerful and despotic king, Otto the 
reat, reigned over the mighty Germanic 
WState. Otto was inspired by a boundless ambi- 
ition—he yearned to rule the whole world. As 
ja first step in this direction, he invaded and 
Wconquered Italy and forced the Pope to confer 
nipon him the title of Emperor. To his own 
country, he gave the name of Holy Roman 
}8mpire of the German Nation. Thus equipped 
wand atrayed in his high-sounding titles, Otto 
set out to conquer Europe. He forced the 
#French, Danes, Burgundians, and the Bohemi- 
ams into submission, making them his vassals 
wand requiring them to pay contributions to 
#)ais treasury. In the southeastern part of his 
\State and under his guiding hand, there gov- 
}erned a margrave named Gero, an arrogant 
‘Nand ruthless individual whose greatest pleas- 
hire seemed to be the extermination of the 
Slavs. Gero called his favorite pastime “con- 
fverting barbaric peoples to the Christian 
*} faith.” 

Filled with the holy zeal of his noble pur- 
|pose, the warlike margrave under the direction 
of his Emperor, annihilated more than one- 
“\third of the entire’ population of the Wends, 
“\the Serbs, and other Slavic tribes. Upon the 
icemainder of the Slavs whom he had not 
murdered, he imposed German rule and forced 
“japon them the Christian faith. 

Otto decided that the next step on his 
|program was to move east beyond the river 
Oder and attack the Polish State under Prince 
it| Mieszko, the great-grandson of Piast. Seizing 
jan opportune moment, he sent his knights 
yj across the Oder river near the city of Frank- 
furt to stage an attack at this point against 
{| the Poles. Because his decimated regiments, 
,| just returned from battle, were exhausted after 
nk victorious fight with the Pomeranians, 
.| Mieszko could put up no opposition and he 
} had to surrender. He was forced to become 
| the vassal to Margrave Gero, who ruled over 


e eastern part of the domain of the Em- 
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—The following passages are selected from the author's forthcoming book 
“The Piasts of Poland” which is being published in September by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. The book is a popular history of Poland, from its origins to 


peror Otto the Great. The Emperor was at 
that time the official spreader and propagator 
of the Christian religion in Europe—the Pope 
himself had nominated him — so Mieszko 
found it necessary to agree to accept Christian- 
ity for himself and his people. 


Prince Mieszko realized the desperate situa- 
tion with which he was confronted. If he 
accepted the Christian faith from the power- 
ful Germans he knew that his country would 
be completely lost. There would be an imme- 
diate influx of German spies and knights 
disguised as monks and princes. Soon his 
fields, forests, lakes, and what was more im- 
portant to him, his people, would all be 
exploited for the benefit of the mighty Otto. 
On the other hand, he knew if he refused, his 
people would be massacred under the pretext 
of converting them to Christianity. He was 
well aware of what had happened just recently 
to other Slavs—to the Serbs and the Wends. 
Pondering his dilemma in .desperation he 
decided to accept this new faith from the 
Bohemians, a weaker and less warlike nation. 
With this idea, he signed a treaty with Prince 
Boleslav, the ruler of Bohemia, and married 
his lovely sister, Dobravka, in the year 965. 


In the spring of the following year Bohe- 
mian priests and bishops began to arrive in 
the Polish State. Prince Mieszko commanded 
his people to burn all pagan temples and 
statues, even those of their highest god, 
Swiatowid. The pagan priests were relieved 
of their religious duties and ordered to per- 
form manual labor in the fields. Naturally 
there was much disturbance and violence 
among the people who had for centuries 
believed in these pagan customs and wor- 
shipped these pagan gods. A bitter struggle 
ensued between the pagans and the priests 
and knights. But in the end, Mieszko was the 
victor. Through his messengers, he explained 
to the people, living in the various settlements 


throughout the country, that they must accept 


Christianity or die at the hands of the Ger- 
mans. The people listened and obeyed, trusting 
in the good faith of their prince. Places were 
designated and times appointed for their 
christening. The christenings took place near 
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lakes and rivers where the Bohemian priests 
and monks drew water and sanctified it with 
their blessings. Then when this was done, they 
sprinkled the holy water over the heads of the 
Polish pagans, consummating the first step 
in the beginning of Christianity in Poland. 

Mieszko received permission from the Pope 
to build the first diocese in Poland. It was 
established in 966 in the city of Poznan. After 
this solemn ceremony was over, the Polish 
prince decided that his next mission was to 
pay a visit to the German emperor. This he 
did, bowing before Otto and offering him 
elaborate and costly presents—skins, grains, 
and arms. His purpose was to gain the Em- 
peror’s friendship and get him to order the 
Margrave Gero to stop plundering Poland. 
When his pleas were unheeded by the great 
Emperor, the Polish prince through the 
church dignitaries turned to the Pope for 
help. The Pope intervened, coming to the 
defense of the young Christian country which 
had so punctually paid its religious taxes. 

* * * 

The Teutonic Crusaders were paid knights 
who had been brought from Germany to 
north Poland in 1228 for the purpose of con- 
verting all the pagan people in the area near 
_ the Baltic Sea to the Christian faith. These 
crusaders were German fighting monks who, 
with the Pope’s blessing and sanction, were 
to defend Christ’s tomb in Jerusalem against 
the Turks and were to spread the Christian 
religion everywhere with their swords. They 
wore black crosses on white cloaks and de- 
rived their name from this costume. 

After many years on Polish soil they accom- 
plished their job all too well. They not only 
drove Margrave Waldemar’s army away but 
began to massacre all the Slavs living near the 
Baltic Sea. They took possession of the city 
of Gdanak, burned it completely, and mur- 
dered its people. With fire and sword they 
destroyed the entire northern part of Poland 
and when, in 1309, the whole area was in 
their power, they established their own capital 
in Malborg and, under the protection of the 
German Emperor, took the reins of govern- 
ment into their own hands, Thus Poland was 
cut off from the Baltic Sea. 

* * * 


With the growth of the trade with southern 
and western Europe ideas of Calvinism, Hus- 
sism, and Lutheranism crept into Poland. All 
three were the enemies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. At this time, the Polish ecclesiastics 
were corrupt, caring only for their own per- 
sonal profits, interested only in scrambling to 
attain higher positions. One of them, Bishop 
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lieve in a goat if you like, so long as you paj 


their spheres of influence, the matter became 
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But when these various new religions began -, 
to confiscate church estates and to undermine’, 


a little too much for the Roman bishops. They 
turned frantically to King Zygmunt the Old); 
for aid in combating this heresy. The King 
issued a series of sharp edicts against the re- 
ligious conflicts. But the decrees were of little, 
avail, for the people were fed up with the 
wealth of the monasteries and “bishoprics. ,) 
They knew that the true teachings of Christ ; 
were of poverty and sacrifice which had little} 
to do with the corrupt ways of the priests andi 
the luxury of their wealthy homes. 4 
In the second part of the sixteenth aa | 
there began a new Polish reformation period } 
which was started by Piotr from Goniadz. Ac; 
cording to Piotr’s teaching there was one: 
God but no Holy Trinity. Jesus Christ was noi) 
the eternal Son of God but a human being;} 
who was divinely inspired by God. His who 
religion was founded on love and fellowshi 
in everyday life, and of course this teaching, 
was most appealing to the poverty-stricker. 
peasant. The Arians, as the followers of Pio 
from Goniadz were called, condemned al) 
kinds of violence and coercion, not only tha) 
of the noblemen toward the peasant but alse | 
that of the church and royal peasy. | 
toward the working people. Im the town 0} 
Rakow, the Arians established printing hous 
and schools and through these channels witl) 
the aid of brochures, papers and books, th 
penetrated the whole country with their teach) 
ings. The language. used in print and fron 
their pulpits was Polish and not the Latis 
which was used in the Roman Catholi/ 
churches, 
The first Polish language in print appeares 
in a few books on religious topics, publishe»}, 
by Bernard from Lublin in 1515. Followin) 
this, many other authors wrote in Polish bu 4. 
their books were all translations from t 
Latin. The first author to publish a boo} 
written originally in the Polish language we |} 
the brilliant writer and follower of Calvinism }; 
Mikolaj. Rej from Naglowice, who wrot, 
“Conversation Between a Nobleman, Peasan) 
and Curate,” which appeared in 1543. HI 
made the statement, “Let everyone know the, 
Poles are not geese and have a language © 
their own.” ‘ 
= * Sd , 
During this time (the Seventeenth Cer 
tury) religious persecution was springing w 
inside the country. The clever slogan used # 
arouse the enthusiasm of the populace — 
these wars was “We are fighting for our 


iS our country” for™ at that time all thie: 
Benemies of Poland were non-Catholics, But 
soon this slogan became warped by the 
#:ealous Roman Catholic clergy to such an 
#-xtent that, in their fanaticism, the enflamed 
}atholic nobility began to persecute their own 
jountrymen who believed in the Protestant 
Heligion. 

# Crowds of ignorant people, led by the 
Pesuits, ravaged and destroyed the printing 
Houses, schools, and other cultural buildings 
Hf the Protestants. They took special revenge 
Wn the Arians. This group, thoroughly ter- 
Porized, had to escape beyond the borders of 
he country or embrace Roman Catholicism, 
“if they wanted to stay healthy and continue 
fo look at the sun without burmec-vut eyes. 
Those Who belonged to this persecuted 
Arian sect were cultured people who only 
wished to worship God in their own way. 
heir main difference from the Catholics was 
q Pcie refusal to recognize the authority of the 
Pope. Among the Arians of that time were 
ih many idealistic thinkers and writers—Zbig- 
iiew, Morsztyn, Marcin Czechowicz, Szymon 
udny, Erazm Otwinowski, and dozens of 
@ thers. They were patriotic and liberal-minded, 
ad they respected all people regardless of 
Heligion—thus differing greatly. from the 
Woman Catholic fanatics. 
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contemporary Poland. 


IHE SWEEPING VICTORY of the Labor Party 
| in Great Britain gives added strength to 
She Government of National Unity-in Poland. 
temier Edward B. Osubka-Morawski is a 
ifnember of the Polish Socialist Party, and 
etween the British Laborites and the Polish 
tiiocialists there is little if any ideological dif- 
; | rence. 

If Mr. Churchill and his Tories had re- 
@nained in power, the shifting of the Polish 
oundary to the west would have met with 
i letermined opposition. Silesia, rich in coal 
i ‘a iron, was the part Mr. Churchill wanted 
ermany to retain. It was because of highly 
Wndustrialized Silesia that relations between 
hurchill and Stalin cooled off and lengthy 
Hliscussions took place between Eden and 
folotov prior to the San Francisco confer- 
e. The Germans, deprived of Silesia, would 
more dependent industrially upon Soviet 
a-and Poland. 
the meantime, the government of 
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The ony ne who rebuked the laziness, 
extravagances and corrupt politics of the 
nobles were the Protestants who lived simply 
and honestly and spent their spare time in 
learning. So it was to be expected that the ~ 
powerful Roman Catholic noblemen despised 
the Protestants and especially their writers and 
preachers. Because the Protestants were in 
the minority, they suffered much religious 
persecution in spite of the fact that in the year 
1573 a law was passed guaranteeing religious 
freedom, Every newly-elected king, on coming 
into power, signed this Warszawa statute of 
teligious freedom, but in spite of it, the 
noblemen and Roman Catholic clergy did as 
they pleased and persecuted the Polish Protes- 
tants unmercifully. The nobility and clergy, 
with all the power in their hands, disregarded 
this scrap of paper signed by kings who 
always sought the favor of the wealthy. And 
whenever there was war, disagreement, or. 
other social trouble between the nobility, the 
peasants, and the middle class in the country, 
the first to be blamed for the disunity were 
those opposed to the Roman Catholic Church, 
for this was an excellent way to divert atten- 
tion from the unrestrained privilege of one 
group—the nobles—slowly and surely leading 
the country to ruin with selfish and corrupt 
governing. é 


CHURCHILL'S LOSS IS POLAND'S GAIN 


—Antoni Gronowicz, author of the historical selections above, comments on 


Osubka-Morawski had gone ahead and moved 
a few million land-starved Poles from Central 
Poland and from beyond the Curzon Line into 
Silesia and the regions of the Oder. River, 
Pomerania and Western Prussia. If Churchill 
had succeeded in convincing Moscow and 


Washington that Poland should retain her _ 
western border as it was prior to September 


1939, without Silesia, the Polish Government 
of National Unity would have been faced _ 
with the catastrophe of having to return these 
masses of peasants and workers to the east. 

The new government of Premier Clement 
R. Attlee will certainly not attempt to follow 
in the footsteps of the Tories in this matter. 
In general, the personal relationship between 
Ernest Bevin, British foreign minister, and 
Jan. Stanczyk, an old Polish Socialist and a 
member of the Warsaw Government, together 
with the already established contact of the 
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Labor Party with the reorganized Socialist — 


Warsaw. 

The decisions of the Potsdam Conference 
with regard to Poland would seem to indicate 
that this friendship is already in operation. 
The complete liquidation of the “former 
Polish Government in London” was agreed 
upon and the western frontier placed at the 
Oder-Western Neisse River line pending final 
determination in the peace settlement. 

Because of the political change in Great 
Britain, the “London Government” with ex- 

resident W. Raczkiewicz and the ex-prime 
minister T. Arciszewski will not go to Canada 
as they had intended. Instead, they are re- 
portedly looking for refuge in Franco's Spain. 
In Madrid, in all haste, Count Jerzy Potocki, 
ex-ambassador of Colonel Beck in Washing- 
ton, is preparing for the arrival of W. 
Raczkiewicz, T. Arciszewski and a group of 
generals headed by Anders. What is more, 
General Kazimierz Sosnkowski, ex-comman- 
der-in-chief of the “London Government,” has 
decided to leave Canada for Spain where he 
expects to organize an army from among the 
nearly quarter of a million Polish soldiers 
scattered over Western Europe. But the firm 
attitude of the new British government to- 
ward General Francisco Franco will put a 
damper on these plans. 

Meanwhile in Poland, the coalition govern- 
ment (composed of Peasants, Socialists, Com- 
munists and Democrats) has postponed 
elections until the return of five million Poles 
displaced by the war. Working overtime to 
tegulate the country’s economy, they are gain- 
ing more and more support especially among 
the peasants, who constitute 70 percent of the 
population, because of the free distribution 
to them of the large estates of Polish and 


Dartmouth Racism 


The founders of Dartmouth (this goes too for Colgate, Brown, Williams, Yale, 
and the rest) would be shocked to hear its president, Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, jab- _ 
bering Goebbels’ propaganda and “explaining” anti-Semitism on the basis of the 


existence of Jews, saying he keeps out 


Semitism. The Nazis solved the problem in a similar manner. 
Dr. Hopkins, forbears would be ashamed of him. They founded places of 
learning, not snobbish clubs. People of self-respect should stay away from places — 


whose spiritual climate is represented by 


to the moral health of any boy of any “race. 
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German 


-Raczkiewicz’s “London Government”. 
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same Mikolajczyk who, because he wanted & 


come to an agreement with the Soviet Union} 
resigned from the premiership of President 


The Warsaw Government is busy not only | 
with agricultural reforms and the rebuilding 
of industry and commerce but also with 
eign affairs. In many of: the European capitals) 
diplomatic representatives from Warsaw have 
established headquarters. There was difficulty’! 
at first in London, when Churchill's govern 
ment refused to accept Dr. Lukasiak as ambase | 
sador, and now Warsaw intends to send Hi’ 
Strasburger, a Silesian industrialist. For ; 
ambassador to Washington, a number 
people have been mentioned among the | 
Polish diplomatic stock, and the final decision} | 
will be made soon. | 

President Truman, returned to Washington, |! 
will probably meet with the young 
energetic Premier Osubka-Morawski and 
foreign minister, Wincenty Rzymowski. Pre 
dent Truman will be assured that, in Rom ; 
Catholic Poland, Communism will not be 
accepted. This most likely will be true, be- 
cause the Polish peasant is very much attachec| 
to private ownership. Immediately after thet 
visit, a Polish foreign trade mission, led b 
the cabinet minister-Dr. Stefan Jedrycho 
will come to Washington. American busine 
men will receive large orders for factory 
farm machinery and even for finished product 
of light industry for the immediate use of th 
impoverished Polish people. Previously, i 
the time of Pilsudski’s dictatorship and 
successors’, such purchases were made in | 
many; today they will be made in the “Arsena 
of Democracy”"—the United States. 
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Jews from Dartmouth to prevent anti- — 
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men like Hopkins. They are dangerous 


PATRICIA O'CONNOR 


© MORE CRUCIAL TASK faces the new 
} Labor government of Britain than to 
stamp out the dangerous fires kindled by the 
Tory imperialists in the Balkans. For, in that 
part of the world, Tory activities deliberately 
pointed towards a third world war. 

Tory policy has been shaped by fear. The 
dream of the Russian Socialist, Alexander 
i Herzen—when, almost a hundred years ago, 

he wrote: “On the wings of Socialism Russia 
can fly over the whole of Europe and reach 
the Atlantic,’—became, as Russian armies 
marched west, the nightmare of the Tory 
masters of the British Empire and the main- 
spring of all their policies. Will this fear also 
haunt the Labor government as it seeks to 
resolve the contradictions of empire and 
: peace? This is the fateful question of our 
times. 
4 That British policy has never tolerated a 

strong Russia is a truism of modern history. 
The “security” of the empire—in the eyes at 
least of its rulers—has demanded that Russia, 
whatever its form of government, be weak. 
That the Russia emerging from this war more 
powerful than ever before in history, the 
dominant power in Asia and Europe, is at the 
same time a socialist Russia, with magnetic 
appeal to the submerged colonial peoples of 
the world, has made the “traditional foe” 
4 doubly formidable to the imperialists. The in- 
4 tensity of their fears was evident in the 
4 frenzied anti-Soviet moves at San Francisco, 
4 and the reckless chatter of “war with Russia 
in 90 days” in the capitals of the western 
world following V-E day. 

Much of this anti-Soviet talk was geared 
to Balkan developments. The Balkan question 
has always been for Britain, as a long-forgot- 
ten diplomat once bluntly remarked, simply 
an Indian question. Throughout the nineteenth 
century, Britain, spurred by fear of Russian 
expansion, again and again threw its weight 
against the inexorable development of events 
} in this region: the break-up of the Ottoman 
Empire and the liberation of the native peo- 
ples. The Russophobia of the Victorian im- 
perialists led by Disraeli found its match in 
that of their Tory grandsons led by Churchill. 
‘As Germany neared defeat, Britain’s Tory 
tulers, driven by the old fear that these coun- 
tries would become vassuls of the Russian 
colossus, hastened to step in once again to 
block the independence of the Balkan peoples. 
_ The blind logic of the Tory program may 
oa have been completely clear during the 


the blueprint was distinctly revealed with the 
revival of the “Macedonian question” this 
summer and the daily chauvinist agitation of 
the reactionary Greek government against its 
democratic neighbors. 

Historically, the “Macedonian problem” has 
always been the cover for the maneuvrings 
and aggressions of imperialism in the Balkans, 
the pretext for promoting intrigue and war. 
Macedonia is today divided between Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Greece. In the war against 
the Nazis, Yugoslav, Macedonian, Greek, Al- 
banian and Bulgarian partisans fought shoulder 


to shoulder against the invader and native - 


quislings. Among the people's movements 
there was no “Macedonian question.” The 
partisans of the Balkans fought with the 
avowed aim not only of driving out the Ger- 
mans but of transforming the traditional 
Balkan “prison of peoples” into a “brother- 
hood of peoples.” 

Gault MacGowan of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance reported from the Middle 
East in January 1944: “Macedonia has become 
an international meeting ground, the first ex- 
ample of enthusiastic Balkan teamwork. There, 
the Greek, Yugoslav, and Bulgar fighters get 
together. Their goal after the war is an in- 
dependent Macedonia, 
federal system, which draws inspiration partly 
from the United States of America and partly 
from Russia.” 

This peaceful cooperation of peoples, forged 
in battle, did not suit the convenience of the 
British imperialists. With victory over Ger- 
many assured, the Tories, using the reaction- 
ary Greek government as a cover, spared no 
effort to create a “Macedonian problem” to 
be used as a stepping stone to establish Brit- 
ish hegemony in the Balkans. Marshal Tito’s 
charges that Greek troops have violated the 
Yugoslav frontier, terrorizing the Macedonian 
and Albanian peoples, have been confirmed 
by American correspondents. Thousands of 
Yugoslav Macedonians have been driven from 
their homes, forced to flee Macedonian ter- 
ritory. The Moscow radio reported in July 


linked with Tito’s 


that “the terror has assumed terrible propor- _ 


tions.” 


Leading the terrorists was Gen. Napoleon 


Zervas (Greek Mikhailovitch) at the head of 
his rightist EDES troops. Gen. Zervas, driven 


out of Greece last winter by the ELAS, mili- 


tary branch of EAM (Greek National Libera- 


tion Front), was brought back on a British 
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warship—for purposes now clear. ve 


have been stationed throughout Greece, many 
concentrated in the northern provinces front- 
ing on the regions of Yugoslavia and Albania 
where the provocations have occurred. 

These British-instigated provocations were 
clearly designed to stir trouble again in the 
Balkans and to prevent the Balkan people from 
reaching a common understanding. The out- 
breaks were prepared for by a heavy barrage 
of anti-Tito propaganda which was set off 
when Field Marshal, Alexander offered an un- 
precedented insult to an ally in arms in liken- 
ing Tito to Axis leaders. This anti-Tito cam- 
paign, which continued without letup, sought 
—in sum—to paint the Yugoslav leader as 
“a communist dictator,” who has support of 
“only 15 percent of the people,” maintains 
his power “by political terror,’ and looks 
upon all Americans and Britishers as “fascists.” 

If there be any doubt that the campaign 
was inspired, it is dissipated by the fact that 
correspondents of liberal reputation were in- 
‘vited by British officialdom in Europe to 
write articles against “that Macedonian ban- 
dit’—in other words, Marshal Tito, chief of 
government of an allied nation. The alleged 
facts about the Marshal and his government, 
shovelled out by British officials, laboring 
mightily to stoke the anti-Tito fires, are as 
accurate as this designation. Tito is a Croat, 
not a Macedonian, and a bandit only in the 
sense that he does not share those qualities 
which have made Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco “a fine Christian gentleman” in the 
eyes of the British imperialists. 

The hue and cry against Tito in the British 
and American press was paralleled (and its 
purposes clarified) by the inspired clamor in 
British-controlled Athens for chunks of Yugo- 
slav and Albanian territory and the hope and 
belief, openly expressed there, in an imminent 
war against the Soviet Union and the Slav 
world. At the same time British imperialists 
and their American counterparts encouraged 
activities of anti-Tito Yugoslavs. The Herald 
Tribune reported an anti-Tito “National 
Yugoslav Committee,” made up in part at 
least of “soldiers who fought under General 
’ Draja Mikhailovitch alongside the Germans” 
flourishing in American-ocupied Salzburg. 
And Tass described the efforts of Mikhailo- 
vitch agents in France to organize “military 
formations of Yugoslav citizens freed by 
Allied troops from imprisonment.” In Trieste, 
from which the Yugoslav Army was sum- 
marily ousted, AMG is reported to have 
reinstalled Mussolini’s prefects, carabineri and 
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police, reestablished old fascist laws and ar- 
Between 70,000 and 80,000 British troops — ; } 


care as best suited for men condemned t 
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rested Yugoslav anti-fascists. rae : 

The strategy behind the 33-day battle in — 
the streets ot Athens -last December, when — 
Britain’s coalition government used heavy — 
artillery, planes, warships, bayonets, American — 
lend-lease tanks, Nazi-created ‘security bat- — 
talions’ and colonial troops, to beat down a ~ 
hungry, poorly-armed people’s militia which — 
had fought the Germans for three and a half — 
years, has become clear. The immediate aim — 
was to secure a puppet colonial government 
in a country which the imperialists regarded 
as an important outpost of empire. The 
broader Tory purpose was to prepare the- 
basis for undermining the democratic struc- 
ture abuilding in the Balkans and to create 
a spearhead tor an anti-Soviet policy. 

To these ends, the British rulers replaced — 
(by several stages) the Free Greece Govern- ~ 


ment of EAM—this government was estab- | 


lished in 1942-43, controlled four-fifths of — 
Greece, was elected in democratic elections in 
which men and women over 18 (1,800,000 
of them) voted—by a puppet government 
which, like the colonial government of India — 
in which the Viceroy holds all important veto - 
power, submitted all decisions to British veto 
and all appointments to British approval. The 
puppet Greek government was stocked with 
fascists, Nazi collaborators, royalists and 
quislings. : : 

British-selected and British-controlled, it 
unleashed a terror against the Greek people 
which has been rivalled only by the terroristic 
practices of Nazi Germany in its heyday. 
According to American observers, 33,000 
Greek anti-fascists were held this summer in 
concentration camps throughout Greece. The 
27,000 Greek hostages seized by the British 
during and after the ELAS defeat and de- 
ported to Africa were being returned to 
Greece but slowly. About 2500 arrived each 
week and of these 40 or 50 “politicals” were 
seized on the docks as they arrived and thrown 
into jail as common criminals. 

Conditions in three Athens prisons 
crowded with anti-fascists were recently de- 
scribed by PM correspondent Roi Ottley who 
managed to visit them as “desperate.” He re- 
ported that prisoners were terribly tortured, 
having himself seen the “freshly marked holes 
where nails had been driven in the backs and 
breasts of women prisoners.” An EAM report, 
recently published in the New York Times, } 
described conditions in eight concentration § 
camps in Africa where 4000 Greek demo- 
crats have been held since the spring of 1944, 
Of a camp 55 miles west of Tobruk, it said: 

“The British G.H.Q. selected this place with 
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- scientific extermination. Any prolonged resi- 
dence of human beings there must result in 
undermining their health. and send them 
slowly but surely to the sanitarium or the 
grave from T.B. or dysentery. Our cages were 
placed in the very worst part of the cauldron 
although a few meters away a better site with 
plentiful water could be found. . . ’ The Ger- 
mans used gas chambers to exterminate their 
enemies, but the British had the whole of the 
Libyan desert at their disposal. The Germans 
by their gas chambers could dispose instantly 
of their opponents but the British used the 
long-term method of gradual extermination.” 
EAM reports place the number of EAM 
supporters killed or executed in four months 
after the Varkiza agreement, which ended the 
“civil war”, at 500. Intellectuals, priests, bish- 
ops, teachers, professors and writers who 
fought with ELAS or supported its cause have 
been hounded from their jobs and often ar- 
rested. Fascist and hoodlum bands with con- 
stant attacks on newspaper offices and workers 
have made free press a mockery. This was 
liberation Tory model. 
Greek reaction awaited a Churchill victory 
“to make a coup d’etat to tighten its hold on 
the country and bring back the King. Prepa- 
rations were made to celebrate the expected 
Conservative victory: a great demonstration 
was planned and the “Sacred Battalion” sched- 
uled a parade. The Labor victory not only 
forced. cancellation of these demonstrations 
but brought internal political affairs, in the 
words of an EAM correspondent, “to an ex- 
pectant standstill.” 
The Labor Party was committed to reverse 
British policy in Greece. Cheering to Greek 
democrats were the ‘messages sent to EAM 
by Harold Laski and Dennis Pritt. Laski urged 
“the democratic Greek people” to “look to the 
“new labor government for full support,.genu- 
‘ime democracy, for social justice in the com- 
'mon task by which the British people and the 
‘brave Greek people are jointly confronted.” 
As the Labor Party took power in Britain, 
there still existed in Greece, despite the 
successive oppressions of the Metaxas dictator- 
ship, the Germans and the British Tories, the 
.| basis for a genuine democracy. The genuine 
‘grass roots of the EAM movement and its fierce 
‘desire for independence, for freedom from 
intervention by any of the great powers, were 
described by Kostas Karayorghis, a leader of 
[HLA who attended the San Francisco Con- 
+ ference as a correspondent for EAM papers, 
shortly before his return to Greece. - 
| Karayorghis himself, living in Athens in 
[942 in a house located directly between 
tapo headquarters on the one side and 
ose of the German Army on the other, was 


the organizer of the great mass defioneseaons 
in that year which prevented the deportation 
of slave-labor to Germany and of the great 
strikes for bread. He spoke with first hand 
knowledge, therefore, of the tremendous par- 


ticipation of women in the resistance move- — 


ment—300,000 women demonstrated against 
the mobilization of slave labor alone, for in- 
stance. As a leader of 15 ELAS divisions in 
Thessaly the following year, Karayorghis, had — 
first hand acquaintance with the broad base 
of the ELAS army—knew and worked with 
the peasants, priests, generals, scientists, artists, — 
intellectuals, generals, who made up the ELAS 
ranks. Every ELAS regiment had its priest, he 
said, and he spoke in some detail of the 
invaluable aid given by six bishops of Greece, 
two of whom shouldered rifles and fought in 
ELAS ranks. The other four aided ELAS 
secretly. a 


The Jews of Greece fought valiantly with 
EAM, he said, and EAM, in turn, saved thou- 
sands of Jews from death and persecution. The 
Chief Rabbi of Athens, Elias Barzalai, esti- 
mated that out of 100,000 Jews living in 
Greece before the war, 10,000 have. probably 
been saved and.declared that “all of those who 
escaped destruction owe their salvation to the 
EAM-ELAS.” Karayorghis described the res- 
cue of some 6000 Jews in Thessaloniki in 
1942, noting that the greatest aid in getting _ 
these Jews to Athens where, at that time, the 
persecution had not yet begun was given-by 
the railroad workers organized in the EAM. 
EAM gave identification papers with Greek 
names to most of the Jews saved. 


In Athens, when the pogrom was declared 
in September 1943, the Jewish sector of EAM 
was organized to fight it. EAM in Athens 
issued proclamations urging the people to 
help the Jews—‘“They are part of our people 
and their protection is our national duty.” An 
EAM committee organized relief-for Jewish 
refugees and helped those forced to abandon 
their homes to find habitation. EAM helped — 
more than 3000 Jews to escape to Palestine,—~ 
merchants, intellectuals, workers, and even the 
Dutch consul who asked EAM for aid. 


EAM acknowledges its debt in turn to the 
many Jewish doctors, engineers and officers 
and young people who fought in the ranks of _ 
ELAS. Many of the Jewish supporters of EAM — 
are still as of this writing in the British 
concentration camps in Africa, in prisons in 
Greece, and, until the Tory government | of 
Britain was ousted at least, fascist anti-Semitic 
organizations were reported to-be attacking 
Jews, while fascist papers have indulged in 
Jew-baiting. 
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Karayorghis emphasized the broad mass 


character of the resistance movement, its roots 
among the people. He denied that EAM was 
Moscow-inspired or Moscow-influenced, and 
told of the difficulties encountered by EAM 
leaders when they decided during the battle 
of Athens to ask the Big Three to step in to 
make a settlement. EAM had no difficulty 
transmitting a note incorporating this request 
to the American and British Ambassadors. 
But search for a Soviet representative to whom 
the note could be entrusted revealed that there 
were only two such in all of Greece: the porter 
at the Soviet Embassy and a Tass correspond- 
ent to whom the note was finally entrusted. 

Interviewed prior to the British elections, 
Karayorghis was not sanguine that a possible 
labor victory would bring radical changes in 
Greece. Greece’s future depends on that of 
Europe, he maintained. If fascism is destroyed 
in Germany, it will also be destroyed in 
Greece, and if fascism survives in Germany, 
it will survive in Greece. 

That some important changes in British 
policy in Greece will be forthcoming is, how- 
ever, fairly certain. Labor's victory in the 
elections was a psychological blow to reaction 
round the world and a psychological morale 
booster to democratic forces. Whether it will 
in the end prove to have been a decisive 
victory depends on what the Labor govern- 
ment does. 

Essential now is the realization that, with 


STIMSON BACKS SHUSTER 


A Letter to THE PROTESTANT from the Secretary of War 


Reference is made to your letter of 7 August transmitting a galley proof of an article 
on the activities and point of view of Dr. George N. Shuster. This article has been 


carefully studied by the War Department. 


Dr. Shuster is a member of a committee of experts whose mission is to gather 


the elections won, 


Bs 


another level, 


Tory and reactionary domination. ~ 
or at least limit, the material power of the — 
Tories, the British Labor government needs ~ 
allies—not only the support of the ae 
people but the support of labor and peoples’ — 
movements in other countries. If the Labor — 
government does not radically alter the course — 
of British policy in the Balkans, it will play — 
directly into the hands of the Tories. If it — 
moves swiftly and surely to permit democracy 
in Greece, it will by the same token strengthen ~ 
its own position in Britain. : 

The peoples of Europe have fought long 
and desperately to rid themselves of their — 
native fascists and warlords. The British Tories | 
should not be underestimated. There is no © 
more entrenched ruling class in the world. | 
The Tories have been measurably weakened | 
in two world wars, but it is well to remember | 
that they have earned the designation “Die- | 
hards.” As Walter Hines Page, American Am- [ 
bassador in London in World War I, observed, | 
“Its a good name. They use military 
power, social power, financial power, elo- 
quence, learning, boundless impudence, black- 
guardism, everything — to hold what they — 
have; and they fight—fight like tigers, and } 
tire not.” 
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historical data on the recent military, economic, and political history of Germany. - 
The information is intended to assist the War Department in its analysis of the Ger- 
man war effort and not to influence political policy toward Germany. Specifically this 


is a fact-finding mission and is not concerned with drawing any conclusions for the 
War Department. 


The data brought forward in your article is evidently intended to reflect on Dr. 
Shuster’s qualifications for the work outlined above. However, in view of the much 
larger body of existing evidence bearing on Dr. Shuster’s attitude toward Nazi Germany 
and his qualifications for this mission, and in view of the strictly limited objectives of this 


committee, the War Department sees no reason to change its views with regard to his 
appointment. 


Thank you for bringing this matter to the attention of the War Department, 
HENRY L. STIMSON, Secretary of War. — : 
THE PROTESTANT Sg ae 


